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HENRY FAIRFIELD OSBORN 
Volume XII Continental Genesis led to Galaxics of Galaxies. Number 27 
(See SCIENCE) 








The U.S. A. is only a few minutes wide 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


In THE gold rush year of ’49 a stage- 
coach succeeded in crossing the con- 
tinent in about three months. Two 
decades later, for the first time, an 
unbroken stretch of railroad lay from 
New York Harbor to San Francisco Bay, and 
America was seven days wide. Today, by 
telephone, that entire width is only a matter 
of minutes. And these few minutes represent a 
round trip, taken in the ease of office 
or home. 

The Bell System is ever busy reducing 
the width of America and the distance be- 
tween cities. For example, during 1929 it 
will add to its lines nearly 2,000,000 of the 
new permalloy loading coils for correcting 
and maintaining the speeding voice currents. 

Seven thousand miles of new inter-city 
cable, $40,000,000 worth, will be added to 
the System to protect against storms and 
other slowing up influences. 


““THe TELEPHONE BOOKS ARE THE DIRECTORY OF 





In the last five years 350 major 
improvements, as well as thousands 
of others whose aggregate importance 
mounts high, have been made in tele- 
phone central office equipment. 

Improved operating practices have elimi- 
nated the necessity of your “hanging up” and 
being called back in 95 per cent of toll and 
long distance calls, adding new speed and 
ease to out of town calling. You hold the wire 
and the operator does the rest. 

Since New Year’s Day, 1927, the average 
time for completing all out of town calls has 
been cut 35 per cent and at the same time 
the per cent of error has been further ma- 
terially reduced. 

There is no standing still in the Bell Sys- 
tem. Better and better telephone service at 
the lowest cost is the goal. Present improve- 
ments constantly going into effect are but 
the foundation for the future’s greater service. 
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NINE OCLOCK EFFICIENCY 
AT FOUR 


FFICE managers find that Aluminum 
Office Chairs produce higher clerical 


efficiency—because Aluminum Office 


Chairs are so comfortable. 


They are scientifically designed to dis- 
tribute the weight of the body—to rest 
the back and spine. That is why these 
chairs do away with the fatigueing dis- 
comfort of ordinary chairs. 


Aluminum Chairs are as durable as 
the non-rusting, permanent metal of 
which they are made. They have no joints 
or dowels that loosen—they cannot be- 
come squeaky or wobbly. You’ll never 
need to have them repaired or replaced. 


From the wide variety of Aluminum 
Office Chairs—in natural wood finishes 
or in flat enamel colors—you can choose 
a style and design to harmonize with the 
decorative scheme of your office. 


The booklet—“Distinctive Aluminum 
Furniture for the Office’”—contains il- 
lustrations and descriptions of the various 
models. May we send you a copy? 


ALUMINUM 
OFFICE CHAIRS 


Aluminum Company of America 
2400 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Offices in 19 Principal American Cities 
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U. S. President Atchison 


Sirs: 
\ ‘ \ It has been stated repeatedly in Time that 
j coat Herbert Hoover will be the 31st President. 
‘ d th 4 lL. While I realize that this is the usual way of 
. reckoning, it would be more accurate to say 
an wf ADAP Aeeee that he will be the 32d President. I do not be- 
t € world’ Ss most 1 lieve you have considered David Rice Atchison, 
d I bef | | 3 who was President for exactly two days in 1849. 
€ ig vu ace i The inauguration day of General Zachary 


ora Senter holiday Taylor fell on Sunday, March 4, 1849. Presi- 
i dent Polk’s term expired on March 3. As 





president of the senate David Rice Atchison be- 
came chief magistrate of t!e nation from noon on 
roofed cities,oldasTime Saturday until noon on Monday—between Polk’s 
2 retirement and Taylor’s inauguration. 
... the Mediterranean ‘ This is offered by way of news—not for un- 
below milesof macadam a | Timely fault finding. 
roads ...vivid glimpses Kansas City, Mo. 
into secret, twisted H ' According to Robert L. (“Believe It or 
streets... bazaars piled | | Not”) Ripley in the New York Evening 
high with glinting silks, Post, President Atchison slept all during 
a : = ee 
Levbarte jewelry, loath. his term of office.—Epb. 
ers gay as flower gar- 
dens, perfumes in gor- 
geousbottles...strange, 
mad dancers under a 
flareof midnighttorches 
4 as fortune-tellers who York—at the Astor I think it was—several years 
trace your life in a bit of Bi | ago. . 
sand...the snow-capped T. T. SPENCER 
Atlas...the desert, 
the oases, on a camping 
trip de luxe... forty-one 
luxurious “Transat” 
Hotels and a fleet of 
Renaults to ensure your 
comfort...57-day itin- 
erary, $1750 ...13 
days, $200. 


o Trench Line e | 


Information from any authorized French 
Line Agent or write direct to 19 State 
Street, New York City 


Golden sun on white- 





Havana, smartest city in Amer- 
ica, offers you thirteen daily 
hours of sunshine for sport, 
horse- -racing on the prettiest 
track you’ve seen, a Jockey 
Club where you may play, 
dine, dance or watch the races 
—Jai-Alai, fastest game on 
earth—and the Casino, luxuri- 
ous shrine of a fickle goddess, 
with the best cook this 
side of Paris. 






STEUVART H. Britt 
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| Hoover-Smith Meeting 





Sirs: 

I read in your magazine that Nominees Smith 
and Hoover “never met.” Perhaps you meant 
during the campaign. I picked up a little 
pamphlet the other day and saw where Hoover 
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Detroit, Mich. 
Time should have qualified and said: 
“They never met during the campaign.” 


and Smith both addressed some banquet in New 

Could Reader Spencer’s “little pamphlet” 

have been the Metropolitan Life Insur- 

ance Co.’s Jntelligencer? In the September a 
issue of that able house-organ, pride was 

taken in the fact that the Messrs. Hoover 

and Smith once attended and addressed a ‘ 
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company banquet at the Hotel Astor, 
Manhattan. It was said that President 
Haley Fiske of the company was probably 
“the only living man who has the distinc- 
tion of having sat at dinner with the 
candidates for President of the two great 
parties, one on his right and the other on 
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“Ile de France’’, The Mediterra- Z 
‘Paris’? and nean- Moroccan 4 
**France’’. .- Cruises on the | 
one of the trio “France’’ pro- ? 
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Subscription rates: One year, in the U. S. 
and possessions, Cuba, Mexico and South Amer- 
ica, $5; Canada, $5.50; elsewhere, $6. 

Index: Time is indexed twice yearly. Copies 
of the index are sent free to subscribers upon 
request. 

Binders: Binders holding a complete volume 
(26 issues and index) are avz ailable to subscribers 
at $3 each post-paid. The index is sent regularly 
as issued to all binder owners. 


Bound volumes: A limited number of copies Vi | | | | 
of each volume with index are bound and are 
available to subscribers at $5 each. A few bound SOMANRT ESOT C * i) le 
copies of Volumes VIII, IX, X and XI are now 


available. : . | _ 7M E sow. 


Address all correspondence regarding subscrip- 
| tions, index, binders, bound volumes, to Roy E. | 


National Tourist Com- 
mission, Havana, or 
from any Cuban Con- 
sulate or Tourist Agency. 





Larsen, Circulation Manager, 2500 Prairie Avenue, 
Chicago, Il. 
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Mother Glover and Cotton Mather 


In 1688 one Mother Glover was hanged 
in Boston for a witch. Several months 
afterward Cotton Mather, “‘most learned 
man of his time’’ (theologian, philosopher, 
historian, scientist), was accused by his 
enemies of having been the prime-moving 
bigot in the persecution, an erroneous im- 
pression which prevails popularly to this 
day. TIME, then as now, would have 
recapitulated the facts of the Glover case 
and given true account of Cotton Mather. 
As TIME would have recounted the story, 
had TIME been published in 1688: 


An Irish-Catholic laundress, in John Goodwin’s Boston 
home, one Mother Glover, was accused by the eldest child, 
Martha, 13, of purloining linen. Furious, the eccentric old 
woman answered with threats and curses so that Martha 
presently fell down in a fit. Soon the other children became 
prankish. They pretended to be deaf and dumb, com- 
plained of pin-pricks, knife-cuts. They barked like dogs, 
yowled like cats, and (excited observers reported) skimmed 
over ground without touching it. 

Hordes of clergymen, few gentle-faced, attended the poor 
children. It was inevitable that Mother Glover would be 


TIME 





Relentlessly she was brought to 
trial. Parsons and doctors, steeped in age-old lore of 
witchcraft, testified in solemn accents to her affinity for the 
evil one. All but demented in her rage, the crone wildly 
scorned the exorcising prayers of the assembled divines, 
made a bad impression on the court. Contrary to popular 
rumor, young Cotton Mather, among the last of the minis- 
ters invited to the trial, had no part in the stupid ritual. 
Soon the victim stood up to hear the death-sentence. 

Later Cotton Mather, studious believer in witchcraft but 
wary of evidence by hysterical children and gullible preach- 
ers, visited Laundress Glover in gaol. She confessed to him 
a covenant with Satan. She whispered hoarsely of attend- 
ance at meetings presided over by that personage, yet 
would have none of his prayers. Said Cotton Mather to 
the press: “However, against her will I prayed with her, 
which, if it were a fault, it was in excess of pity.” Wisely, 
fearing unjust persecution, the brilliant young Harvard 
graduate refused to divulge names of others implicated by 
Mother Glover’s wandering confessions. Said he “We 
should be very tender in’such relations, lest we wrong the 
reputation of the innocent by stories not carefully inquired 
puto...” 


accused of witchcraft. 





————_—. 


Cultivated Americans, impatient with cheap 
sensationalism and windy bias, turn increasingly 
to publications edited in the historical spirit. These 
publications, fair-dealing, vigorously impartial, 
devote themselves to the public weal in the sense 
that they report what they see, serve no inasters, 


fear no groups. 
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Three Stocks that 


ARE LOW 


ENOUGH 





Durine this January we hope to 
select three stocks that will do as 
well as did three of last January— 
shown in detail below. 


e 


White we are not too modest about 
the fact that the 25 recommenda- 
tions of Jast January finally rose 1339 
points, still their selection by us 
was merely routine. We did not 
then have in mind any special pur- 
pose except to help our clients. Now 
we wish to concentrate—in Janu- 
ary—the three stocks that will do 
best in 19209. 
e 
Tue selection of three outstanding 
stocks has little bearing on the gen- 
eral high market level Everything 
depends on the prospect for the in- 
dustry with which any stock is 
identified. Our forty groups repre- 
sent the forty leading industries. It 
is interesting to note that the first 
ten that we nominated for 1928 
Strength rose 496 points whereas 
the first ten on which we reported 
pessimistically only rose 211 points. 
This vital difference is the profit 
that can be traced to our skill in this 
science. 
e 


THEREFORE we distiil the best stocks 
from these plausible groups. The 
same Tillman method that separates 
the few good groups from the 
mediocre ones is applied; and prof- 
itable individual selections result. 


You can readily see that stocks se- 
lected from the best groups already 
have a flying start on any other 
stocks. 

e 


Tue first stock selected by this 
method for January belongs to the 
Oil group. This stock will be the 
lowest in price of the three selected 


by us. 
e 


Ir is paying a dividend which 
could be increased without impair- 
ing what is a very, very strong cash 
position. Its trade position is almost 
impregnable. Its profits are con- 
sequently good. 


0) 


& 


Tuis stock will be fully analyzed as 
to * * * earnings * * * management 
* * * history * * * future trade posi- 
tion, and assets in The Tillman Sur- 
vey of January 11th. 


2 
Derinitre advice to BUY and what 
to expect will appear therein. 


e 


A FREE acquaintance copy should 
reach you while the stock is still 
under accumulation by our clients. 
There is no charge or cost to you 
except a stamp. No salesman will 
ever call on you. This is our invi- 
tation to you to compare without 
obligation the product of a tested 
economic service. 





THREE STOCKS 
of Last January 


We recommended 
4. CTIS ELEVATOR @ 155 


it rose to 252 


2. ~!AT’L BELLAS HESS @ 60 
it rose to 178 


3. COTY @ 126 it rose to 359 
. 
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25 HUNTINGTON AVENWE 


RESO ROSE RE VDE RW RBRK 


THE COUPON BELOW 
ISFOR YOUR CONVEN- 
IENCE AND PROFIT. 


Please Send Me the Jan. 11th 
ButieTin AND A Furr Descrie- 
TION OF Your Scientiric Metruops 
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his left.” The banquet was in 1923. The 
Messrs. Hoover and Smith met before 
that. In 1921, they spoke together for 
the Red Cross at the Brooklyn Academy 
of Music.—Eb. 
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McCoy und Gott 
Sirs: 

J. P. McCoy says (True, Dec. 17): “England 
has no more right in India than she has in Ire- 
land, or Egypt, or in South Africa, and with the 
help of God she will one day yet be forcibly 
ejected from them.” 

McCoy und Gott—is it—will do the job? Or 
is the mention of God’s name a mere rhetorical 
flourish, characteristic of the race? And will the 


| job be McCoy’s—alone? 


And, av coorse, India and South Africa will 
be restored to the Irish then—with J. P. McCoy 
himself as viceroy! or, mebbe, king itself! 

RALPH WARDLAW GLOAG 
(a joyous subscriber) 
Boston, Mass. 


Again, Vodka 


Sirs: 


: . I am absolutely convinced that the 
wonderful elucidation of the methods of imbibing 
Vodka (Time, Dec. 10) concerns the worthy 
brand of that beverage, the so called SMIR- 
NOVKA only. 

The present day Russian Vodka is an abnox- 
ious mixture of alcohol and water, fit only for the 
morons starving in that miserable land of the 
Bolshies and a few stray visitors eulogising their 
stupidity. 

I must add that in the absence of a cucumber 
chaser one may very advantageously use the 
Lencoran Caviar sandwiched in the Georgian 
Lavash. Gentlemen, believe me, this is de- 
licious!!!! 

IvAN PETROV 
Los Angeles, Calif. 





Millions Wasted _ 


Sirs: 

Not the least of the joys in reading Tre lies 
in spotting its blunders and inaccuracies and 
chortling thereat. It suffuses one with such a 
glow of superiority. 

Hence when Mr. John Sargent Pillsbury is 
identified in the issue ior Dec. 17 with “flour— 
Eventually. Why not Now?” one weeps to think 
of the millions which Washburne-Crosby wasted 
on their slogan for Gold Medal Flour. 

Yet this only repeats a blunder common to 
75% of the average careless reader of newspaper 
advertising. 

The moral: Name the commodity in the 
slogan. ‘Let the Ivory Twins do your Work.” 
“When you see an Arrow, Think of Smith 
Brothers Cough Drops.” “If it isn’t a Whoozis, 
It isn’t a Whatsitsname.” ... 

Rev. CLaupeE J. PERNIN, S. J. 

Loyola University, Chicago 
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Snake Valley v. Tobacco 
Sirs: 

Why haven’t we had some news as to when 
and by whom the challenges being flung out by 
the Tobacco Interests will be taken up? Camels 
started the game by suggestively placing pretty 
women in their ads, Chesterfields followed by 
having their lady beg to have some blown her 
way; and now Old Golds show their lady as 
actually smoking. But Lucky Strikes win the 
prize in this race for new customers, by making 
a direct appeal to the more youthful men and 
women with their “Reach for a Lucky and not a 
Bon-Bon.” 

The brazen Lady Nicotine has grown bold. 
She now walks the streets in the better part of 
town and openly solicits the patronage of the 
young folks. Be careful Old Girl or you’ll find 
yourself behind a dead-line down in the re- 
stricted district along with John Barleycorn, 
where you belong. 

GRAHAM SHEPARD QUATE 

Snake Valley Trading Co. 

Garrison, Utah 


Crude Oil 
Sirs: 

As an old subscriber I am writing to correct 4 
statement made in your issue of Dec. 10, page 
59, Wherein you state that the Prairie Oil & Gas 
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The Alexander Company. 
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Co. is the largest United States producer of 
crude oil. | 
As a matter of fact the largest United States 
producer of crude oil is the Standard Oil Co. of 
California. Incidentally its production is mainly | 
light oil, and comes from fields located at tide- | 
water, which adds immeasurably to its value. | 

Furthermore, the Standard Oil Co. of Cali- | 
fornia is by far the largest potential producer and 
owns the greatest known oil reserve. Most of 
these lands are owned in fee (no royalties). 

It might interest you to know that this Com- 
pany, having a capital of three hundred and | 
fifteen million dollars and a surplus of approx- 
imately one-quarter of a billion, has no bond 
issue, preferred stock or bank loans ahead of 
the common. The stock of this Company is, by 
the way, considered in the West our leading 


prime investment, 
Wm. C. Murpocu Jr. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Banana Oil 


ors: 

I am a very careful reader of Time, and think 
very highly of it. Hence I cannot help but 
register a litle disapproval at some of your 
scientific “Bulls.” 

Banana oil, so called because of its odor re- 
sembling bananas, is isoamyl acetate, prepared 
synthetically and not from bananas as you | 
would have us believe in your article under 


Colombia, issue of Dec. 17. 
L. E. CLARK 





Maryville, Tenn. 
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Mayor of Mobile vs. Eslava 
Sirs: 

If Senator Heflin owns any real property in 
the state of Alabama, he derived title straight 
from the Pope. At least this seems to be the 
holding of the Supreme Court in the old case of 
Vayor of Mobile vs. Eslava (Alabama, 1839) 
reported in 9 Porter 577. The following ex- 
cerpts are taken from the opinion in that case: 

“By the bulls of Alexander VI, on which, as its 
magna charta, Spain founded its right, all the 
regions which had been, or should be discovered, 
were bestowed as a free gift upon Ferdinand and 
Isabella. They, and their successors, were uni- 
formly held to be the universal proprietors of the 
vast territories acquired by conquest in the new 
world. * * * It was an opinion, perhaps as 
ancient as the crusades, that the pope, as the 
head of the church on earth, had competent 
authority to dispose of all countries inhabited by 
heathen nations, in favor of Christian potentates 
* * * This high power being accorded to the 
pope * * * titles acquired upon the supposi- 
tion that it was rightful cannot now be dis- 
turbed * * *.” Mayor of Mobile vs. Eslava 
(Ala. 1839) 9 Porter 577. 

Epwarp T. BisHop 





The Superior Court 
Los Angeles, Calif, 





Best Wishes 
Sirs: 

A subscriber to and booster for your valued 
publication, wishes to compliment you on the 
thoroughness with which you are covering Mr. 
Hoover’s trip. The maps visualizing the route, 
and the brief interesting information regarding 
the countries visited is very refreshing to the 
average man, who is not so well informed about 
South American countries. 

It confirms what I’ve often said about the 
splendid news service you give. 

With best wishes for a prosperous New Year. 


H. C. Harmon 


P.S. Was a little disappointed that you didn’t 
include in your airplane article our local plant, 


And please advise your Sports Editor to look 
up the record of Earl (““Dutch”) Clark, quarter- 
back of Colorado College (Colorado Springs) of 
the Rocky Mountain Conference. Watch him, 
playing on the small College of about 500 
students, make at least honorable mention for 
All American. 

Colorado Springs, Col. 

To Subscriber Harmon, The Alexander | 
Co., Quarterback Earl (“Dutch”) Clark | 
and to all Trme Subscribers and Regular | 
Newsstand Buyers, best wishes for a pros- | 
perous New Year.—Eb. 








sperator 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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HERE was a time when a house- 


holder took pride in his skill in ; 
tending his furnace, just as there was “ 
a time when automobile owners us 
pub 


boasted of their abilities as mechan- | i 





























. . d h d the 
icians. Today, however, modern men with 
tinuc 
and women demand heating plants us 
. betw 
and motor cars which call for the to th 
In the Bryant Gas-Heated it be 
house you can— throw . d tbl Siete ie f l Sa! 
pesos ace 8 irreducible minimum of persona ance 
junk your ash can—make fi May 
a single match your attention. Read the panel at the left, ” 
winter's kindling —’tend Nene 
furnace by the calendar, E | — 
not by the clock—live in then use the coupon. landi 
a warm house, sleep in a of | 
cool one—add a useful Port 
room to your house — whic! 
laugh at the ups and Span 
downs of the temperature broac 
outside — enjoy winter— “Gol 
and “let the pup be your their 
furnace man.” Sapel 
Bryant Gas Heating Th 
provides ample, uniform ceede 
warmth — thermometer- lhe 
measured to a single Geor; 
degree of the tempera- on St 
ture you prefer—with no one ( 
more effort or bother than Spain 
the winding of a good Ho 
8-day clock. tycoo 
And a Bryant Heater devel 
embodies no complicated (Goul 
mechanisms, such as Fords 
motors, blowers, etc.; it have 
is as noiseless as your other 
kitchen stove and stays Spani 
noiseless; and so utterly scope. 
reliable that you can take roads 
your winter heating just ants, | 
as much for granted as ‘possu 
the water you draw from ural ; 
your kitchen or bath- chanc 
— for Steam, Hot Water, Vapor and Warm Air again 
nakes 
6é 99 likes 
lets the Pup be Furnace Man kes 
LE ES (REENETTEN: oer ee ming 
, : . « Pr 
THE BRYANT HEATER Please send me complete information about Bryant Gas Heating. dollar 
& MANUFACTURING CO. ve 
17895 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland, O. Posing ae | ett 
During 
A 20-year-old national organization of ex- Address _______ ___ or rere ’ ona” 
pert gas heating engineers, with branch . Board. 
offices in 43 cities of the U.S.and Canada. City : eel : State a In r¢ 
© ’residel 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
Sapeloe 

Than President Coolidge the U. S. 
people have seldom had a better tutor in 
U. S. geography. His person is the pointer, 
public prints are the textbook. Last week 
the President announced that he would 
spend his holidays on Sapeloe Island, off 
the coast of Georgia. Researches forth- 
with exhumed a history stretching con- 
tinuously from the Mayan age to the 
U.S. tycoon age of today. 

Sapeloe Islar.d, eight miles by four, lies 
between Brunswick and Savannah, close 
to the marsh-fringed mainland. Originally 
it belonged to the Creek Indians, whose 
ancestors left trinkets and earthworks 
showing they were influenced by the 
Mayan culture of distant Yucatan. 

Sapeloe is one of the southern chain of 
American sea-islands mentioned in Ice- 
landic sagas of the 1oth century as part 
of Huitramanaland or Great Ireland. 
Portuguese sailors supplied data for a map 
which showed the islands in 1502. The 
Spanish arrived in 1512 and called the 
broad-beached land they found the 
“Golden Islands.” It was from one of 
their missions, San José de “apalo, that 
Sapeloe’s name is derived. 

The French tried and the British suc- 
ceeded in ousting the Spaniards, in 1742. 
The battle of Bloody Marsh, won by 
Georgia’s Founder-Governor Oglethorpe 
on St. Simon’s Island, near Sapeloe, was 
one of the actions decisive in breaking 
Spain’s grip on continental America. 

Howard Earle Coffin, retired motors 
tycoon, bought Sapeloe 17 years ago and 
developed it the way other tycoons 
(Goulds, McAlpins, Rockefellers, Drexels, 
Fords, Carnegies, du Ponts, et al.) 
have developed Jekyl, St. Simon’s and 
other Golden Islands.* He built a mansion 
Spanish in style, Southern in rambling 
scope. He cut bridle paths and motor 
roads and stocked his forest with pheas- 
ants, peacocks, wild turkeys, deer. Quail, 
‘possum and waterfowl! were there in nat- 
ural abundance. Through no imaginable 
chance should the President be “skunked” 
again on his next shooting foray if he 
makes it on Sapeloe. Mrs. Coolidge, who 
likes swimming, will doubtless try the 
mansion’s blue-tiled, glass-domed swim- 
ming pool. 

@ President Coolidge signed the billion- 
dollar Treasury-Post Office supply bill. 


*Mr. Coffin was promptly “rumored” for Sec- 
retary of the Interior in the Hoover Cabinet. 
During the War he was on the council of Na- 
tional Defense and chairman of the Aircraft 
Board. 

In 1925 he was among the citizens called by 
President Coolidge to reorganize the U. S. Air 
Forces, on the board headed by Dwight W. 
Morrow. 


Wx 


@ President Coolidge took up a pen and 
wrote “Calvin.” He took up another pen 
and wrote “Cool.” With a third pen he 
wrote “idge’’ and as he dotted the “i” the 
Swing-Johnson bill, authorizing the Federal 
Boulder Dam in Black Canyon on the 
Colorado River, became effective. Cal- 
ifornia’s Senator Johnson and Representa- 
tive Swing stood by, rejoicing over their 
seven-year job, done at last. Each legis- 
lator got one of the pens. The third pen 
was handed to a Hearst newspaperman. 
Dr. Elwood Mead, chief of the U. S. 
Reclamation Service (Interior Depart- 
ment), immediately sent a telegram to his 
chief engineer at Denver, directing him to 
mobilize a construction army and begin 
the $165,000,000 project forthwith. In 
Southern California and Nevada, people 
fired shotguns and banged on frying pans 
for joy. 

@ President Coolidge consented to sit for 
another oil portrait, to hang in the New 
York Genealogical and Biographical Build- 
ing, Manhattan. 

@ President & Mrs. Coolidge dined with 
Secretary of War & Mrs. Davis. 

@ Mrs. Coolidge went to Northampton, 
Mass., to visit her mother, Mrs. Goodhue, 
sicker than ever in Dickinson Hospital. 

@ In New Haven, Conn., John Coolidge 
found a pocketbook containing $1 and a 
pencil. He gave it to a policeman, who 
asked his name. ‘Only a citizen,” replied 
Son John and walked away. The police- 
man knew very well who he was. The 
pocketbook got back to its owner, a small 
Catherine Simpson. 

@ President Coolidge restored the citizen- 
ship rights of John W. Langley of 
Kentucky, onetime (1907-25) U.S. 
Representative, who in 1926 served eleven 
months of a two-year sentence in Atlanta 
Penitentiary for conspiring to remove 
1,200 cases of liquor from a distillery at 
Lawrenceburg, Ky. Mr. Langley wants to 
run for Congress again. His wife has been 
holding his seat for him. Other ex-con- 
victs also got back their citizenship rights, 
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last week, but their names were not made 
public, Mr. Langley’s name being issued 
at his special request. President Coolidge 
granted no Christmas pardons to convicts 
still in prison. 

@ President Coolidge asked Congress to 
appropriate $45,000 to inaugurate Presi- 
dent Hoover. 

—_—©—- 
Hoover Progress 


Looking daily fatter and _ persistently 
genial, President-Elect Hoover last week 
visited Uruguay and Brazil. The night 
before  the-night-before-Christmas he 
sailed on the U. S. S. Utah from Rio de 
Janeiro for home. 

“All the Same Age.” The morning 
after Mr. Hoover had left Buenos Aires, 
La Nacion (potent daily) printed an ex- 
clusive and somewhat effusive interview 
with him. Some new Hooverisms: 

“The idea has persisted for a long time 
that among nations, as in families, there 
are younger and older brothers. One 
deduces from this idea that the function 
of acting as tutor, at least in spiritual 
matters and many times in matters of 
policing, is exercised by the older brothers 
with the supposed younger brothers. 

“I absolutely disapprove such senti- 
mental or political doctrines or views. 
There are no young, independent sovereign 
nations, there are no older and younger 
brothers of the American continent. All 
are of the same age from a political and 
spiritual viewpoint, and the only difference 
between them is the different historic mo- 
ment in their economic progress. 

“T see in each nation of the continent 
a friendly nation and each of the same 
age, friendly and equal States of a great 
continent in which great nations progress 
along an even line as a group of friends 
as friendly, or more so, than brothers with 
similar ideals, which lead in new direc- 
tions to new purpose’, all close together 
and all at equal levels. 

“The fear of some persons concerning 
supposed intervention ideas of the United 
States are unfounded... .” 

In Uruguay. It was dusk when the 
Hoovers steamed into Montevideo from 
Buenos Aires. Lights flashed on the city’s 
tallest tower: ‘Welcome to the successor 
of Washington. Welcome to President 
Hoover.” 

Cannon crashed in the harbor forts. 
President and Sefiora Juan Campisteguy 
of Uruguay were at the pier. Senora Cam- 
pisteguy to take Mrs. Hoover to the 
Parque Hotel where an entire upper floor 
was reserved, President Campisteguy to 
have a half-hour with Mr. Hoover at the 
National Palace. The populace was out 
in scores of thousands but here, more than 
in most of the South American cities 
visited, were heard cries of ““Viva Sandino” 
and “Down with imperialistic America!” 
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The Montevideo police and correspondents 
oi the U. S. press dutifully reported that 
such shouters were “identified as belong- 
ing to a Communist group. . . .” 

Twenty-one guns were fired again by 
the harbor forts. The Hoovers went out 
to where the U. S. S. Utah lay in waiting. 
The harbor was not smooth. U. S. news- 
gatherers following by launch were 
thoroughly seasick. The Utah sailed for 
Rio de Janeiro with the Hoovers installed 
in admiral’s quarters, the same quarters 
that General Pershing occupied when the 
Utah brought his mission home from 
Peru’s centenary celebration in 1925. 

It was decided to omit Venezuela and 
Cuba from the Hoover itinerary and pro- 
ceed, after 60 hours in Rio, direct to Key 
West. 

Strong Brazil. Brazilian Senators 
made speeches (in Portuguese, the na- 
tional tongue). Brazilian historians pub- 
lished essays. The Brazilian Jornal do 
Commercio, quasi-official daily, published 
an editorial rehearsing U. S.-Brazilian 
friendship, recalling that Brazil was first 
to recognize the Monroe Doctrine. The 
editorial also said: “Although we have 
always recognized what we owe to Europe 
and the necessity of our relations with the 
Old World, still we all know what we owe 
to solidarity of interests with the United 
States. We admire the North Americans 
and do not fear them, knowing that we 
are as strong a people as they.” 

The Guanabara Palace, a national man- 
sion, was in readiness for the Hoovers. 

In steamed the Utah to “the world’s 
most beautiful harbor,” escorted by the 
Brazilian cruisers Bahia and Rio Grande 
do Sul.* Saluting cannon roared on the 
harbor heights. Airplanes soared in V’s. 
Aerial bombs exploded, dropping U. S. 
and Brazilian flags. 

President and Senhora Washington Luis 
Pereira de Souza} had come into Rio from 
the summer capital at Petropolis in time 
to dash up to the gangplank amid a fan- 
fare of trumpets. Also present were Vice 
President Mello Vianna and many a Sen- 
ator and Deputy. Bright-uniformed guards 
lined the Avenida Rio Branco up which 
the procession passed. Confetti and 
ticker-tape snowed down @ /a the U. S. 
The crowd was estimated at the conven- 
tional 100,000. 

As he set forth to explore Rio’s splen- 
dors, Mr. Hoover made the gesture of dis- 
missing his secret-service guard. He said 
he felt perfectly safe among Brazilians. 
Motors carried the visitors up to Hunch- 
back and Sugarloaf Mountains. 

Descending from on high, Mr. Hoover 
visited and addressed the Brazilian Con- 
gress in its eight-sided, starry-domed 
chamber. The Brazilian Supreme Court 
also awaited his coming, listened to his 
words. 

At the State Banquet in the Cattete Pal- 
ace (Brazil’s White House), “the noble 
and elevated” friendship of Brazil and the 
U. S. was Mr. Hoover’s theme. It was 
the last speech of his tour and the longest. 


*The Brazilian Navy, like the Peruvian, is 
U. S.-trained. Rear-Admiral Noble E. Erwin and 
other officers of the U. S. naval mission to Brazil 
were present to meet the Hoovers. 

tThe “Washington Luis” is used in common 
parlance. 


THE CONGRESS 
The House Week 


Work Done. Last week the U. S. 
Representatives : 
@ Adopted a resolution relieving the Gov- 
ernment’s special counsel in Oil Scandal 
cases from the law prohibiting U. S. em- 
ployes from representing law clients 
against the U. S. in other suits. 
@ Adopted the Senate’s changes in the 
Boulder Dam bill. The bill went to the 
President. 
@ Passed a $143,000,000 supply bill for 
the Department of Agriculture; sent it to 
the Senate. 
@ Debated and passed a $111,889,000 
supply bill for the Departments of State, 
Justice, Commerce, Labor. The total 
appropriation was some $100,000 over 
Budget Bureau recommendations. Presi- 
dent-Elect Hoover’s oldtime Department 
of Commerce benefited most. The meas- 
ure went to the Senate. 
@ Rejected the Senate’s amendments to 
the $285,000,000 Interior Department sup- 
ply bill; sent the bill to House-Senate con- 
ference. 

—_—o—_ 


The Senate Week 


Work Done. Last week the U. S. Sen- 
ators: 
@ Passed a resolution authorizing an 
$8,000.000 loan for hurricane relief in 
Porto Rico. 
@ Amended and passed the House’s 
$285,000,000 supply bill for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. The measure went 
to conference. 
@ Debated, debated, debated the cruiser- 
building bill and the Ke!logg-Briand peace 
treaty; postponed both measures until 
Jan. 3 when they will be the unfinished 
legislative and executive business, respec- 
tively. 





——— 


Youngest 


The youngest member of Congress is 
George Hamilton Combs Jr., a minister’s 
son from Missouri. Now aged 29, he rep- 
resents the 367,846 inhabitants of Jackson 
County. He is a Democrat. Last week he 
arose in the House to make one of his in- 
frequent speeches. It was a speech ad- 
dressed to his fellow Democrats, whom he 
flayed roundly for their post-election fault- 
finding with National Democratic Chair- 
man John J. Raskob. 

Youngest Democrat Combs had this 
much to say: “For eight years we | Demo- 
crats] have been wobbling along without 
leadership and without clearly visioned 
policy. For the first time in eight years 
the Democratic party has had vitality, it 
has had aggressiveness, it has had that 
which makes for an intelligent and for an 
aggressive campaign leadership. I do not 
believe that any of us feel that the business 
man has any monopoly on virtue, or that a 
man taken from the ranks of business is 
necessarily holier or more pious than the 
man who comes from the ranks of politics, 
yet I do know that we shall be rendering 
this country a tremendous dis-service if we 
penalize every man who seeks to render an 
honorable and disinterested service by 





Tue Hovuse’s YOUNGEST 
He rose fer Raskob. 


(See col. 2) 


criticizing him for those acts which he 
undertakes in the public weal.” 


—>——_ 


Fenn vy. Flu 

Inertia, self-interest and red tape have 
for vears blockaded every effort to reap- 
portion the seats in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, as required by the Constitu- 
tion, in conformity with the present-day 
population of the U. S. House seats are 
still held on the basis of the 1910 Census. 
When the House met this month, it was 
announced that a bloc of 100 members 
would, if necessary, filibuster to put 
through some Reapportionment bill, pre- 
sumably the long-shelved measure written 
by Chairman E. Hart Fenn (Connecticut ) 
of the Census Committee to reapportion 
on the basis of the 1930 census (TIME, 
Dec. 17). 

It looked as though a Fenn bill might 
actually be reported out of committee 
before the holidays. But last week a new 
obstacle was presented. Five members of 
the Census Committee sent word they 
had the influenza—Washington’s Johnson, 
Pennsylvania’s Swick, New York’s Jacob- 
stein, Michigan’s Clancy and White of 
Kansas. Wisconsin’s Peavey and others 
were out of town. Without a quorum the 
committee could not act. For the ump- 
teenth time Reapportionment was _ post- 
poned. 

If and when the question ever does 
reach open debate, Representative Homer 
Hoch of Kansas (which is threatened with 
losing a seat) will make a sharp but prob- 
ably futile point. He will submit that 
House seats should be allotted, not on a 
basis of mass population, but on a basis 
of the citizens in each State, the voting 
population. This idea will be hotly fought 
by California, which stands to gain per- 
haps six seats in a Reapportionment based 
on the 1930 census. California’s popula- 
tion, like New York’s, was swelled enor- 
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ConNECTICUT’s FENN 


. will not catch Homer nodding. 


mously between the census of 1910 and the 
restrictive immigration law of 1924, by im- 
migrants who have not yet (and in the 
case of California’s-Orientals, never can) 
become citizens. 

Connecticut’s Fenn is a patient, high- 
minded 72-year-oldster. Homer Hoch of 
Kansas is an electric, driving “youngster” 
of 49. It is not likely that Mr. Fenn will 
catch the Homer nodding but neither is it 
likely that the Hoch logic will persuade 
the big-state delegations to vote down Mr. 
Fenn’s long-laid plan. 


o— 








Capitalizing 

“How will the Congress work with 
Hoover?” The question was and is often 
asked. An inkling of an answer appeared 
last week while the House Appropriations 
Committee was considering the Budget 
Bureau’s figures for running the Depart- 
ment of Commerce next year. As a rule, 
if Congressmen have fault to find with 
Budget estimates it is that they are too 
large. But at this hearing, the Congress- 
men listened respectfully to Director 
Julius Klein of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. Mr. Klein pro- 
tested that the money set down for his 
Bureau in the Budget was too small. “The 
situation in South America,” he said, “is 
getting much more important, as you all 
know, in connection with the trip of the 
President-Elect and also, more particu- 
larly, in connection with the drive of 
Europeans for those markets.” 

“South American markets will be closed 
to U. S. business within a year,” said Mr. 
Klein, “unless we capitalize the present 
opportunity.” 

The Congressmen had heard often of 
Europe’s competition in South America. 
But they cocked their ears at mention of 
the President-Elect and at “capitalize the 
present opportunity.” 

Mr. Klein’s appropriation was raised to 
$88,500. 


“Fraud” 


Politics is a fluid science and so is book- 
keeping. Mixed together in unknown quan- 
tities the two will generate various 
reactions, sometimes quiet and invisible, 
sometimes violently explosive. The final 
solution usually defies exact analysis. 

Andrew Mellon’s bookkeeping has been 
widely and highly praised for seven and 
three-quarters years. It has also had its 
detractors. The Mellon estimates of Treas- 
ury surplus have been wrong often and 
far enough to cause some people to suggest 
that the Secretary of the Treasury’s cal- 
culations are not purely arithmetic, that 
they are sometimes tinctured with policy 
if not politics. In his own party, Mr. 
Mellon has been frequently flayed by 
Michigan’s Senator Couzens. Democrats 
in the House have kept up an intermittent 
fire. Last week, Democrat John Nance 
Garner of Texas, minority leader of the 
House Ways & Means (revenues) Com- 
mittee, renewed the attack. 

Last June, President Coolidge an- 
nounced that he was advised there might 
be a Treasury deficit of 94 millions in 
fiscal 1929. When Congress met this 
month, President Coolidge announced he 
was now advised there might be a Treasury 
surplus of 37 millions in fiscal 1929. Six 
days later, President Coolidge announced 
he had been re-advised, that the Treasury 
had underestimated by 75 millions the 
amount it would have to pay in tax re- 
funds. The Treasury was thus seen facing 
a deficit again. 

During the six days between prospective 
surplus and prospective deficit, the House 
had voted various appropriations, includ- 
ing a loan of 12 millions to Greece. 

Upon the revised list of tax refunds 
submitted to Congress for approval was 
an item of 15 millions for the U. S. Steel 
Corporation. 

It was upon these two items—Greek 
loan and Steel refund—that Democrat 
Garner pounced in a speech designed to 
embarrass Mr. Mellon thoroughly. Said 
Mr. Garner: “In order to induce you to 
pass it [Greek loan], he [Mr. Mellon] 
made a misleading—and the facts show, it 
seems to me—a deliberately false state- 
ment as to... the prospects of our 
Treasury. 

“. . If I were President and he de- 
liberately fixed it so that I would have to 
reverse myself in such a way, I would ask 
for his resignation. 

“Gentlemen, this is a fraud. Any time 
you give me information in order to pass 
or defeat legislation and that information 
is incorrect, that is fraud... . 

“Immediately after the election and 
after permitting the President to misrepre- 
sent the situation to Congress, you come 
in and ask for refunds on claims that have 
been pending eleven years. Is there 
nothing which indicates that there must be 
some kind of manipulation about this?” 

The Steel Corp.’s claims, and claims 
similar, for taxes dating back to 1917, were 
not made until 1923 or later because the 
claimaii.s had not known there was any 
chance of recovery. The claims have not 
yet been paid because of the intricacy of 
opposing contentions, the delays of tax 


appeal. Democrat Garner wanted to know 
why Mr. Mellon could not have delayed 
such refunds a little longer. 

“Why didn’t he do it? I do not know, 
but ... after the fourth of March he 
might not have the chance.” 

The Garner attack was fortified by his 
contention that the 15 millions now asked 
for the Steel Corp. would grow to 28 or 
30 millions if all the Steel Corp.’s claims 
were settled now on the basis of the 15- 
million refund. 

“The most remarkable thing about the 
whole situation is that in 1925 the largest 
refund ever made in the history of the 
country was made immediately after the 
election.” 

House-Senate conferees had declined to 
approve the 15-million Steel refund before 
Mr. Garner made his speech. They had 
referred it back to Mr. Mellon, as is often 
done, leaving him free to make the refund 
on his own responsibility if he chose. By 
way of conclusion, Mr. Garner predicted 
that Mr. Mellon would assume the respon- 
sibility, make the refund and court a deficit 
in order to make the corporation income 
tax more unpopular than ever and so speed 
its repeal. 

The Significance. It all sounded very 
plausible of Mr. Garner and very schem- 
ing of Mr. Mellon. The facts remained, 
however, that politics and bookkeeping are 
fluid sciences and that Democrat Garner 
of the Ways & Means Committee has, in 
a quiet, behind-the-scenes sort of way, 
quite as great a reputation as Mr. Mellon 
in both those sciences. It was Mr. Garner 
who, by clever maneuvers and legislative 
trading, virtually wrote the last two re- 
visions of the revenue law. Without going 
so far as to suspect Mr. Garner of in- 
sincerity in his latest attack on Mr. Mellon, 
colleagues familiar with his tactics could 
not help wondering if he might not be 
recruiting strength for some legislative 
campaign far removed from Greek loans 
and Steel refunds, a campaign for some 
sidelong objective such as a schedule in 
the tariff when it is revised next session. 
Or, politics and bookkeeping being what 
they are, Mr. Garner, Democrat, might 
merely have sought to cause Mr. Mellon, 
Republican, the embarrassment of an in- 
volved explanation about U. S. fiscal ma- 
chinery. 

Reply. Mr. Mellon’s reply was brief 
and patient. Tax refunds, he explained, 
cannot be figured in advance of their al- 
lowance by the Board of Tax Appeal. 
Their payment should not be delayed be- 
cause the U. S. must pay 6% interest on 
all taxes improperly collected, from the 
date of collection. As to a prospective 
deficit, no such thing threatened, now that 
reports on U. S. business in the last half 
of 1928 were becoming available. It now 
appeared that the Treasury had under- 
estimated revenues as well as refunds, 
especially the taxes payable on corpora- 
tion incomes for 1928. 

Mr. Mellon permitted himself one re- 
turn thrust at Mr. Garner. 

“The Treasury,” he said, “makes a state- 
ment and has to be responsible for it, but 
Garner [or any Congressman] can make 
a statement and has no responsibility.” 
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ARMY & NAVY 
War-Dog Bullard 


A doughty soldier is and has been 
Major-General Robert Lee Bullard, 
U.S. A. Retired. The record of his promo- 
tions, engagements and exploits as laconi- 
cally set down in Who’s Who occupies 48 
lines of fine type. Not forgotten is this 
item: “Wrote the famous message at the 
opening of the 2nd Battle of the Marne, 
July 1918, which marked the turning point 
of the war, concluding with the words: 
“We are going to counter-attack.’ ” 

The Bullard valor is concealed beneath a 
mild, diminutive exterior. Yet the sol- 
dierly Bullard conscience might serve as a 
model for all the retired military, so often 
and so strongly does it move its possessor 
to issue grave warnings to all good citizens 
against the insidious dangers of peace talk 
and unpreparedness. 

The Bullard warnings come, as from 
most of the retired military, in lectures and 
speeches which their author is persuaded to 
make before patriotic meetings or conven- 
tions. One came last week, in a Bullard 
speech at a luncheon of the Hardware, 
Metals and Allied Trades in Manhattan. 
With the aid of a map, Major-General 
Bullard showed quickly how the U. S. 
might be captured by an invader once New 
York had fallen, as it must fall if potent 
defenses are not maintained. Knowing that 
an oldtime war-dog’s growling is often in- 
terpreted as senile jingoism, and to give his 
hardware-headed hearers an indisputably 
sound reason for wanting to see their coun- 
try more heavily armed, Major-General 
Bullard also advanced the following argu- 
ment for supporting the Cruiser Bill now 
pending in Congress: 

The bill calls for 15 cruisers and an air- 
craft-carrier, to cost $135,000,000. 

This $135,000,000 would all be con- 
tributed “to the business and prosperity of 
the whole land.” 

Of the 48 states, 24 would supply hard- 
ware, machinery and metal work for the 
new ships. 

All but one (unnamed) of the remaining 
states would furnish materials of -some 
kind. 

Therefore, the Cruiser Bill 1s of vital 
economic importance to industry, especial- 
ly to Hardware, Metals and Allied Trades. 


POLITICAL NOTE 
Popular Votes 


Election officials at the 40 State capitals 
gave out official figures on how the U. S. 
electorate elected a President last month. 
There were 36,798,669 ballots—an increase 
of 7,707,252 or about 25% over 1924. 

Hoover got 21,429,109 votes—an in- 
crease of 5,276,909 over the record-break- 
ing Harding vote of 1920 and 5,704,093 
more than the 1924 Coolidge vote. 

Smith got 15,005,497 votes—more than 
a million short of the highest previous pop- 
ular vote, but 5,858,144 more than the 
highest previous Democratic poll (Cox in 
1920). 

The Hoover plurality of 6,423,612 was 
less than the Coolidge and Harding plural- 











GARNER OF TEXAS 


. can make a statement and have no 
responsibility.”—A. Mellon. 
(See p. 9) 


ities of 
tively. 
With Republican and Democratic ballots 
counted out, the balance of 364,063 votes 
in 1928 was divided as follows: Socialist 
Thomas, 267,835; Worker Foster, 48.228; 


7,338,513 and 7,004,847, respec- 
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Socialist-Laborite Reynolds, 21,181; Pro- 
hibitioner Varney, 20,101; Farmer-Labor- 
ite Webb, 6,391; scattering, 327. 

Tables. The highest popular votes for 
President have been: 


Hoover (1928)......21,429,109 
Harding (1920) . 16,152,200 
Coolidge (1924) ....15,725,016 
Smith (1928) 15,005,497 
Condag70) .....5-.. 9,147,353 
Wilson (1916) 9,129,606 
Tait (2008) ..26..... 7,679,006 
Roosevelt (1904) . 7,628,834 
McKinley (1900) .... 7,219,530 
McKinley (1896).... 7,035,638 
Bryan (1896) 6,467,946 
Bryan (1908) 6,409,106 
Bryan (1900) 6,358,071 
Wilson (1912) 6,286,214 


The 1928 vote, State by State, is shown 
below. Electoral Result—Hoover, 444; 
Smith, 87; Thomas, o. 

@ The Hoover poll in the hitherto Solid 
South (10 States) was 1,406,488 votes, 
more than twice what Coolidge got in 1924 
and only 191,169 less than the Smith 
vote. 

@. The Hoover vote exceeded the Coolidge 
vote of 1924 in every State except Rhode 
Island. 

@ The largest Hoover plurality was in 
arch-Republican Pennsylvania—987,796 
votes. 

@. The largest Smith plurality was in arch- 
Democratic Louisiana—113,495 votes. 


Hoover Smith Thomas 
20,725 127,790 460 
52,533 38,537 sees 
77,751 119,190 429 

1,102,323 614,350 19,595 
53,872 133,131 3,472 
6,614 252,040 3,019 
$,500 36,043 329 
4,168 101,764 4,030 
9,369 129,602 124 
9,848 53,074 1,293 

1,768,141 1,313,817 19,135 
48,280 562,691 3,871 

3,818 378,936 2,960 
13,672 193,003 6,205 

558,064 381,070 837 
51,160 164,655 eens 

179,923 81,179 1,068 
301,479 223,626 1,701 

775,506 792,758 6,262 

965,396 396,762 3,516 

560,977 396,451 6,774 
26,889 124,539 263 

834.080 662,562 3,739 
113,300 78,578 1,667 
345,745 197,959 3,434 
18,327 14,090 seve 
115,404 80,715 464 
25,796 616,517 od 4,897 
609,617 48,094 156 

2,193,344 2,089,863 107,332 
348,923 286,227 5b S558 
131,441 106,648 842 

1,627,543 864,210 8,683 
304,052 219,206 3,026 
205,341 109,223 2,720 

2,055,382 1,067,586 18,647 
117,522 118,973 eece 

5,858 62,700 47 
157,603 102,660 443 
105,388 157,343 631 
367,036 341,032 722 
04,618 80,985 954 
90,404 44,440 gece 
164,609 140,146 250 

35,844 156,772 2,615 
75,551 263,784 1,313 
44,205 450,259 18,213 
52.748 29,209 788 
21,429,109 15,005,497 267,835 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Briand & Kellogg & Hanskundt 

The staggering cost of cablegrams sent 
by the League of Nations in an effort to 
persuade Bolivia and Paraguay to stop 
fighting (True, Dec. 17 & 24) was found 
last week to total 130,000 Swiss gold 
francs or $26,000. 

A queer quirk is that after Bolivia and 
Paraguay did cease firing last week, they 
turned for mediation not to the Council 
of the League—which had spent $26,000 
on words—but to the Pan-American Con- 
ference on Arbitration and Conciliation at 
Washington. 

Superficially this seemed to be score one 
for U. S. Secretary of State Frank Billings 
Kellogg, chairman of the Conference, over 
French Foreign Minister Aristide Briand, 
chairman of the League Council. The 
makers of the Briand-Kellogg pact out- 
lawing war appeared to be cast in the 
roles of rival peace makers. Actually 
Messrs. Briand and Kellogg divided hon- 
ors last week, with the meticulous zoblesse 
oblige of two medieval knights cooper- 
ating to split a dragon or a hair. 

Carefully it was arranged that, although 
Bolivia and Paraguay would lay their 
troubles before the Conference, they 
should do so at the suggestion of the 
Council. Bolivian Foreign Minister Tomas 
Manuel Elio was induced to cable to M. 
Briand: 

“T have the honor to inform Your Ex- 
cellency that in accord with the lofty 
suggestion from the League Council that 
the Bolivian Government has accepted the 
good offices offered by the Conference for 
Conciliation and Arbitration meeting in 
Washington.” 

Since the U. S. is not a League member 
state, there next arose the delicate ques- 
tion of how Aristide Briand might properly 
convey the good news from Bolivia to 
Frank Billings Kellogg. As French For- 
eign Minister, M. Briand could have ad- 
dressed Mr. Kellogg in his capacity of 
Secretary of State; but as chairman of 
the League Council, M. Briand could not 
so address him. 

The Gordian Knot was cut when M. 
Briand summoned to his Paris office Nor- 
man Armour, Chargé d’Affaires of the local 
U. S. embassy, and asked him to transmit 
a note from the League, not to Secretary 
of State Kellogg, but to Chairman Kel- 
logge of the Pan-American Conference. 

Chargé d’Affaires Norman Armour pon- 
dered the proposition well, then announced 
that he would do as M. Briand wished. 
“upon the distinct understanding that what 
is being asked is merely a courtesy.” 

When this pompous comedy had been 
played through, the Pan-American parley 
swiftly appointed a committee of five to 
investigate the original battle at Fort 
Vanguardia (Time, Dec. 17). 

The subsequent aggression of Bolivia 
against Paraguay was sonorously alibied, 
last week, by Bolivian delegate Diez de 
Medina, addressing the Conference in 
Washington. 

Said the Bolivian delegate, in effect: 
“Tf Nation A slaps Nation B, then B must 


slap A before A and B can patch up their 
quarrel without loss of honor.” 

This childish and preposterous theory 
was weightily expounded by Sefor Medina 
thus: 

“Bolivia can proudly hold up before all 
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Str AUSTEN 


“Oh, very well — very weli!” 
(See col. 3) 


the nations of America its position as 
a pioneer in the practical and widest adop- 
tion of arbitration. .. . 

“But this noble juridical principle must 
be applied to the prevention of armed con- 
flicts between those who are upholding 
partial or contrary interests and not, cer- 
tainly, to cover a posteriori acts of vio- 
lence that society and international law 
jointly condemn today. 

“For every offense, for every act of 
violence, a legitimate reparation should be 
forthcoming when the dignity and the 
sovereignty of a nation have been out- 
raged. It does not seem possible that any 
country of the world would have stood 
for the humiliation and the affront and 
torn down its flag to have it replaced by 
the banner of arbitration.” 

Though German public opinion was in 
harmony with U. S. thought, last week, in 
blaming Bolivia most, the following highly 
significant editorial occurred in Berlin’s 
Bocrsen Zeitung or Stock Exchange 
Times: 

“The Bolivian army still wears the old 
colorful uniform of the Prussian army. 
General Hanskundt in 1911 reformed the 
Bolivian army. Today our Junkers flyers 


* are instructors of the Bolivians. Junkers 


airplanes are flying over primeval forests 
and are a most effective instrument of 
combat due to a lack of roads. German 
business men and technicians are as wel- 
come in Bolivia as German teachers. The 
German school founded in La Paz in 1924, 
now numbers 300 students. Just because 
Germans had such an active part in the 
growth of Bolivia we may wish Bolivia 
a speedy peaceful consolidation of her 
boundaries.” 


11 
GREAT BRITAIN 
Parliament’s Week 
The Lords 
@ Welcomed into their House with a 


quaint five-minute ceremony, the Most 
Reverend Father in God Cosmo Gordon 
Lang, new Archbishop of Canterbury and 
Primate of All England. 

Entered the Primate and the Bishops of 
Southwark and London, his introducers, 
wearing black caps. Solemnly stalwart 
Cosmo Gordon Lang presented his great 
patent of office to Baron Hailsham, the 
Lord High Chancellor. Next the three 
black caps paraded solemnly around the 
chamber to the back bench of the Lords 
Spiritual. Seating themselves, the Primate 
and Bishops faced the Lord High Chancel- 
lor, rose, bowed, removed their black caps, 
and lastly with finality and weight re- 
sumed their seats. 


The Commons 


@ Virtually ignored the most historic event 
of the week, though attention was duly 
called to it by His Majesty’s Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, bleak, precise 
Sir Austen Chamberlain. The event (see 
China) was formal recognition by the 
greatest empire (British) of the most 
populous Republic (Chinese). 

It was no less than a masterstroke by 

Sir Austen to order fired, last week, by a 
British warboat, the first salute ever re- 
ceived by the new President of China from 
one of the Great Powers. Three months 
ago the U. S. State Department was on the 
verge of ordering such a salute, but pro- 
crastinated, thus allowing Britain to steal 
the 21-gun thunder. Since long-memoried 
Chinese attach extreme importance to 
such events and are apt to celebrate them 
with “anniversaries” for decades or cen- 
turies, the salute of last week may be 
deemed the smartest move made by Sir 
Austen Chamberlain in 1928. 
@ Shouted down Sir Austen Chamberlain 
when he resumed his exasperating habit of 
telling the House both too little and too 
mutch about what his Foreign Office is 
doing. In touching upon last fortnight’s 
meeting of Europe’s ‘Big Three’”—Cham- 
berlain, Briand, Stresemann—during the 
regular Winter Session of the Council of 
the League of Nations, Sir Austen con- 
firmed by implication sensational rumors 
that the Allies plan greatly to accelerate 
their evacuation of the Rhineland. 

Pressed for details, Sir Austen would say 
only: “I derived from our conversations 
the impression that circumstances are 
favorable to a solution [of the Evacua- 
tion and Reparations problems] if further 
polemics can be avoided while the experts 
are performing their task. That is all I 
can say at present in the public interest 
and in the interests of peace.” 

Laborite shouts of disapproval caused 
Sir Austen to ask if he might make a per- 
sonal plea to the House against “pole- 
mics;”’ whereupon “Noes” were hurled 
until the Foreign Minister sat down, 
growling testily, “Oh, very well—very 
well!” 
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The Crown 


@ Scarcely more than a dozen of the 
446,726,752 subjects of George V knew 
until last week that during His Majesty’s 
illness he has raved in delirium, suffered 
from a dry, cracked tongue, and turned a 
livid, bluish color—temporarily. 

A statement to this startling effect and 
a masterly review of the Sovereign’s en- 
tire illness was issued, last week, by the 
Royal physicians, and printed simulta- 
neously in the Lancet and the British Medi- 
cal Journal. The thirteen days from Dec. 
2 to Dec. 15 were mentioned as the most 
critical; and His Majesty's condition of 
last week was described thus: “It will be 
apparent to medical men that not only the 
severity and the length of the infection 
but the exhaustion resulting therefrom 
must make progress slow and difficult. 


“At the same time the dangerous 
phases of the illness have been surmounted 
and there are increasingly solid grounds 
for hoping that recovery will result from 
this long and anxious struggle.” 

The “first stage” of the Royal case was 
described as “gradual in its onset... 
a general infection . . . little or no cough 

. a sense of illness—yet a wish, born 
of quiet courage and the habit of duty, to 
make light of the illness and hold on to 
work, thus adding to the wear and tear 
of the fever.” 

“The second phase,” the report contin- 
ued, “was one of increasing toxemia 
[poisoning of the blood] with a dusky ap- 
pearance, dry, cracked tongue, periods of 
delirium and exhaustion—in short, a clin- 
ical picture resembling that of a case of 
severe typhoid fever in the third and 
fourth weeks—but with the added anxiety 
of attacks of dyspnoea [labored breathing 
due to ineffective action of the heart] and 
cyanosis [a disordered condition of the 
circulation, causing a livid, bluish color 
in the skin], due to strain on the heart. 

“. . later the temperature rose rather 
abruptly to a higher level and on Dec. 12 
there was evidence at the extreme right 
base of effusion which had commenced be- 
tween the lung and diaphragm. Drainage 
by means of a rib resection was performed 
on the same day under general anesthesia 
—gas, oxygen and ether... . 

“To stimulate the vitality of the tis- 
sues a brief, general exposure to ultra- 
violet rays from a mercury lamp has been 
made each day since Dec. 15. There is 
reason to think that this employment of 
ultra-violet rays has, in combination with 
the treatment mentioned in previous state- 
ments, been beneficial.” 

@. For the first time in over 30 days doc- 
tors and nurses withdrew, for go minutes, 
last week, permitting His Majesty and 
Her Majesty to be alone. 

@ For the first time Her Majesty pre- 
sided as Chairwoman of the Crown Coun- 
cil, despite the presence of Edward of 
Wales, who had been expected to sit as 
Chairman. Business before the Council 
consisted in routine exercise of the author- 
ity vested in the Crown. However, since 
the Council does not possess the King’s 
power of creating peers, the usual “New 


Year’s Honors List” of new creations could 
not be issued on Jan. 1, 1929. 

@ H.R. H. Prince George returned to 
London from Bermuda and Manhattan, 
last week; and H. R. H. Prince Henry, 
Duke of Gloucester, hove home from 
South Africa. 

@ Her Majesty the Queen and Empress 
Mary greatly relieved popular apprehen- 
sion by alighting at the Zoo and seeming 
interested while raw meat was flung to 
lions. 

At this tacit assurance that His Majesty 
was out of danger, the British public 
plunged into previously suspended Christ- 
mas shopping with unparalleled ferocity. 
Women who fainted in department store 
crushes totaled 37 the first day. 


—_—_e—_ 
“Well, Well!” 


Chuckles were heard in tens of thou- 
sands of British homes when the famed 
London weekly Sketch arrived and was 
ruffled over to a peculiarly English full 
page cartoon in decorous pastel colors. 

Depicted was a sophisticated bookshop 
into which an innocent, pink-cheeked old 
lady had blundered, on her Christmas 
shopping. The caption—irresistibly amus- 
ing to Britons, but puzzling to many a 
U. S. citizen—read: 

WELL, WELL! 

Dear Old lady (to assistant in a book- 
shop): “Have you got this Book on Lone- 
liness by Mr. Wells?” 

Of course famed and lovable H. G. 
Wells has not written any “Book or Lone- 
liness.”” The jest went deeper than that. 
Its sly allusion—perfectly understood by 
almost every Briton, except innocent old 
ladies—was to a new and sensationally 
suppressed novel, The Well of Loneliness, 
by Miss Radclyffe Hall. 

Miss Hall has depicted sympathetically 
the mutual loneliness of two women; and 
told frankly how they appeased it in the 
classic fashion set by Ancient Grecian 
maidens on the historic Isle of Lesbos. 
This same theme was hymned by Sappho, 
universally esteemed by classicists as the 
greatest poetess who ever lived. To a 
London policeman or magistrate, however, 
the very words “Lesbianism” or ‘“Sap- 
phism” are unmentionable, vile. 

Last week Miss Hall’s publishers—the 
old and distinguished firm of Jonathan 
Cape, Ltd.—appealed against suppression 
of The Well of Loneliness, before the At- 
torney General of Great Britain, Sir 
Thomas Inskip. National interest focused 
on the appeal because Miss Hall’s book 
had received the indorsement of a petition 
to the Attorney General signed by John 
Drinkwater, Hugh Walpole, John Middle- 


ton Murray, Lytton Strachey, Arnold Ben- ° 


| 

Apparently the prosecution had been 
able to find only one distinguished Man of 
Letters who thought that The Well of 
Loneliness should be suppressed—Rud- 
yard Kipling. 

After hearing the appeal, Sir Thomas 
Inskip ruled, in effect, that British police 
shall pounce upon, confiscate and destroy 
all unsold copies of The Well of Loneliness. 
Said Sir Thomas, hotly, to reporters: “I 





consider this the most subtle, demoralizing, 
corrosive and corruptive book ever writ- 
ten!” 

Authoress Radclyffe Hall has said: “I 
have studied abnormal psychology for 13 
years, as a member of the Council for the 
Society for Psychical Research, and as a 
Fellow of the Royal Zoological Society. 
Those who read my book need not be told 
that there is nothing salacious in it, and 
that it is written very gravely and without 
offense. . . . When I speak of female in- 
verts I do not mean perverts. . . . Many 
times the invert is a great artist, highly 
sensitive and intelligent. She would con- 
tribute much to society if she were not 
despised and abused.” 

Throughout the U. S., officials are per- 
mitting copies of The Well of Loneliness 
to be freely sold by Messrs. Covici-Friede 
of Manhattan. 


SWEDEN 


Knaeckebroed 


Vividly do Swedes recall a day a few 
months ago when the Principe Alfonso 
slid swiftly out of Stockholm harbor. 
Aboard was King Alfonso XIII, the first 
King of Spain ever to visit Sweden (Time, 
Sept. 24). But what was the tiny speed- 
boat that darted like a water flea after 
the large ship? Swedes recall that the 
speedboat drew alongside the Principe Al- 
fonso which, churning the water to soapy 
froth, stopped. A box was lifted aboard 
with pulleys. The Principe Alfonso moved 
on. The impertinent little speedboat shot 
back toward Stockhoim. What did it all 
mean?’ 

Spinners of tales said that King Alfonso 
had left behind him portentous letters fit 
only for royal eyes. Others had it that 
Queen Victoria of Sweden had rejected his 
gift of a ruby necklace as too costly. Last 
week came truth. 

In Sweden, King Alfonso had greatly 
(perhaps politely) praised a thin, hard, 
and nearly tasteless rye bread or biscuit, 
famed in Sweden as_ knaeckebroed. 
Shrewdly a Swedish baker approached the 
admiral of the Principe Alfonso. “Might 
not His Majesty like a box of knaecke- 
broed to take home with him?” The Ad- 
miral thought he might. 

In the hurlyburly attendant on the de- 
parture of a royal visitor the knaeckebroed 
was forgotten. But the baker took speed- 
boat, pursued, delivered a package of the 
famed, though nearly tasteless, knaecke- 
broed. 

So passionate is the fondness of Scandi- 
navians for knaeckebroed that recently a 
travel bureau in offering a conducted tour 
of Italy and France to Swedes, Nor- 
wegians and Danes advertised a special 
inducement: 

Throughout the tour knaeckebroed and 
smorbroed will be served, together with 
all the best Scandinavian cheeses and re- 
nowned tinned fish. 

Smorbroed—the famed Scandinavian 
hors d’oeuvre—consists of pieces of but- 
tered bread, on which are laid a bit of fish, 
a piece of cheese, a slice of egg, or almost 
any handy edibles, either separately or in 
combination. 
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ITALY 
One Man Majority 


Potent and almost omnipotent is Signor 
Benito Mussolini, but not plural. Though 
he count himself up 1,000 times he must 
still total himself—one. Last week, how- 
ever, the cheerful Dictator with the 
smouldering eyes and confident uplifted 
chin made the best of his physical singu- 





© Keystone 


HOMECOMING DE Bono 


From Governor to Under-Secretary. 


larity by turning himself into a Jegal ma- 
jority of 7 in his cabinet of 13. 

When the thing had been neatly and 
swiftly done, // Duce was—and is—: 1) 
Minister of Foreign Affairs; 2) Interior; 
3) War; 4) Navy; 5) Air; 6) Corpora- 
tions; and 7) Colonies. Since the Dic- 
tator has held the first six of these port- 
folios for many a month (Trg, June 16), 
he really did no more last week than snatch 
for himself the Ministry of Colonies. Thus 
he became a One Man Majority of 
+/13ths. Additionally, of course, Signor 
Mussolini is Head of the State (J! Capo), 
Leader of the Fascist Party (// Duce), 
Prime Minister, and Chairman of the new 
Fascist Grand Council—now the supreme 
organ of State (Time, Nov. 26). 

Keenest Roman interest focused on the 
man from whom // Capo snatched the 
Ministry of Colonies—Signor Luigi Feder- 
zoni. Some have called this strong and 
enigmatic statesman “The Soft Speaker 
for the Vatican.” All know that he has 
long been the only one of Benito Musso- 
lini’s ministers from whom harassed King 
Vittorio Emanuele III has always been 
able to secure a countersignature for his 
royal acts. Constitutionally the pen 
scratch of His Majesty is of no effect, un- 
less countersigned by a member of the 
Government. Therefore when _ Signor 
Federzoni’s ministry was snatched away. 
last week, the King was popped even 
deeper down into the depths of Benito 
Mussolini’s ogreish pocket. 


Federzoni’s potency was greatest shortly 
after Fascist bludgeon men had done to 
death the Socialist Deputy and millionaire 
Giacomo Matteoti—a deed which nearly 
unseated Prime Minister Benito Mussolini, 
himself suspected of ordering the crime 
(Trme, June 23, 1924 et seq.). With the 
Dictator for once scared and shaky, the 
King was able to insist that Deputy Luigi 
Federzoni be made Minister of Home Af- 
fairs in charge of the police. Smart 
guessers think they know that Faithful 
Tederzoni then obtained evidence which he 
and King Vittorio Emanuele held over // 
Duce for years afterwards. 
however the Dictator felt strong enough 
to possess himself of the Ministry of Home 
Affairs, giving the Ministry of Colonies to 
Federzoni. 

The final ounce of boldness probably 
came, last fortnight, when the Dictator 
closed and bade farewell to the last demo- 
cratically elected parliament of Italy. 
When ¢he new Chamber meets, next 
Spring, it will consist entirely of Deputies 
hand picked by the Fascist Grand Council. 
There will be no Opposition. In the words 
of J! Capo to the departing deputies: 

“Critics of our Fascist régime have com- 
plained that the present Chamber is 70 
per cent Fascist. Very well! The next 
Chamber will be too per cent Fascist!” 

Additional acts of the Dictator, closely 
related to the ousting of Senator Feder- 
zoni as Minister of Colonies were: 

1) Appointment of General Emilio de 
Bono as Under-Secretary and acting head 
of the Ministry of Colonies. This places 
in charge of Federzoni’s old ministry the 
very man whom he ousted from the Direc- 
torship of Police during the “Matteoti 
Affair” (see above). Needless to say Gen- 
eral de Bono is known for his blind obedi- 
ence to Jl Capo; 

2) Appointment of Field Marshal Pietro 
Badoglio to be Governor-General of Trip- 
oli and Cyrenaica, two colonies which were 
united as one last week. With Senator 
Federzoni on the shelf, old Field Marshal 
Badoglio is thought to be the strongest 
partisan left to the King. His removal to 
the other side of the Mediterranean will 
scarcely strengthen the Crown. 

As Governor-General of Tripoli and 
Cyrenaica, Marshal Badoglio will of course 
be responsible to Under-Secretary of 
Colonies General de Bono (see above), 
who was until last week Governor of Trip- 
oli, and therefore responsible to ousted 
Minister of Colonies Luigi Federzoni. In 
short the whole colonial apparatus of the 
Italian State was turned upside down, last 
week, and on the new downside is His 
bantamweight Majesty King Vittorio 
Emanuele ITI. 

Despite the constantly enhanced ascend- 
ency of 71 Capo over JI Re it is noticed, 
however, that the only masculine hand 
over which Benito Mussolini continues to 
bend with an ingratiating smile is the 
hand of Majest 


*Which Majesty is immaterial. George V has 
received from // Duce exactly the same submis- 
sive bend and smile which he accords to Vit- 
torio Emanuele IIT. 


Eventually. 


Caught Bussing 

Arrested, tried, sentenced and jailed, 
last week, for “publicly kissing” were the 
first two young couples to run foul of a 
new ordinance of the City of Rome. 

Needless to say the ordinance was or- 
dered by Benito Mussolini, than whom no 
spark sparked oftener or more publicly in 
his hot youth. 

Sympathetic Roman dailies printed only 





OUTGOING BADOGLIO 
From Field Marshal to Governor. 


(See col. 1) 


the given names of the jailed couples. 
Giacomo had been caught kissing Edwige. 
and Pietro was nabbed bussing Yole. The 
fact that both couples were engaged was 
called immaterial. Jail will hold Edwige 
and Yole for three weeks and a day, 
Giacomo and Pietro for six weeks and a 
day. 
Eight disgusted parents 

preparations for two weddings. 


POLAND 

Poor Jews 

Affluent indeed would be a community 
where out of 20,000 Jews not one was 
poor. When last fortnight the municipal 
council of the little Polish town of Byd- 
goszcz claimed such prosperity, rejected a 
$100,000 legacy left to the town’s poor 
Jews because there were no poor Jews, 
the potent, ubiquitous Jewish telegraphic 
agency sent a correspondent, investigated. 

Interviewed was, chief Rabbi Doctor 
Sonnenschein. He said that, alas, there 
were poor Jews, that the home for the aged 
was overcrowded, that $100,000 would 
bring sunshine (which is what Doctor 
Sonnenschein’s name means) to many an 
unhappy soul. Perhaps there was a trace 
of anti-Semitism in the municipal council? 
But since the council’s word was evi- 
dently legally final, it seemed last week 
that no Jew, rich or poor, would enjoy 
part of the $100,000. 
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ening has taken place Russia will have 
found herself. Then there may be a Head 
—some one man above others (gesturing 
in the air)—but perhaps very different 
from the Tsar. What will it matter, then?” 
“Tsar Cyril.” Unlike most expounders 
of Spirituality, the Grand Duke Alexander 
turns readily to crisp and factual themes. 
As he paced toweringly about his hotel 
drawing-room, last week, it was not hard 
to see him as once he was, as the stern 
quarterdecker, “The Admiral of the Fleet” 
to Tsar Nicholas the Last. 

When asked in whom the Imperial: suc- 
cession should now reside, he rapped: 
“Unquestionably in the Grand Duke Cyril! 
If it is a question of law—of right—he 
must be Tsar. Who else? The Grand Duke 


RUSSIA 
Three Grand Dukes 


A red flower upon the coat lapel is the 
authentic badge of Bolshevism, but even 
this fact does not dissuade the Grand 














© Keystone 
GRAND DUKE NICHOLAS 
Popularity and the Army. 


Duke Alexander Michailovitch Romanov 
—surviving cousin and brother-in-law of 
Tsar Nicholas the Last—from wearing 
whenever he chooses a red boutonniére. 
Thus last week His Imperial Highness, 
who is now lecture-touring U. S. cities, 
received smart Manhattanites in his suite 
at the Hotel Ritz with a blood-red rose- 
bud peeping from his buttonhole. The 
thing was urbanely and genuinely done. 
“I am of no party,” smiled the Grand 
Duke, and presently charmed his guests 
by chatting not only of himself and 
Russia but about the two other Romanov 
grand dukes who were most in the public 
eye, last week: 1) The Grand Duke Nich- 
olas Nicholaiévitch, onetime Commander- 
in-Chief of the Russian Armies on the 
Western Front (1914-15) and brother-in- 
law of Queen Elena of Italy, who lay in a 
dying condition last week at Nice; and 2) 
The Grand Duke Cyril Vladimirovitch, 
grandson-in-law of British Queen Victoria, 
who continues to proclaim himself “Em- 
peror and Autocrat of All the Russias,” 
in succession to his assassinated cousin 
Tsar Nicholas II. & Last. 

Terrible Things! Ensconced at the 
Ritz, last week, Grand Duke Alexander 
said, in fluent but slightly stilted English: 
“A proletarian visited me this morning. 
Yes, a proletarian—the clothes very rough 
and dirty! He had just returned from 
Russia. He told me terrible things! .. . 
3ut I look—the Imperial Family looks— 
for a change. 

“You ask how this will come. I think 
it must come through Spirituality, through 
the awakening of all Russians to universal 
oneness with the Spirit Supreme... . 
That is my doctrine, the subject of my 
books and lectures. . . . When that awak- 


doing—he is making propaganda. 


Nicholas—no! 


“What is Cyril doing? He is not exactly 
Only 





©U. & U. 
GRAND DUKE ALEXANDER* 


Spirituality and the Navy. 


little pamphlets! Books are impossible— 
he can not get them into Russia. . . . We 
are good friends. Very often I go to see 
him and explain my ideas. He does not 
go so far toward Spirituality as I do—but 
more or less. He is more anxious to make 
propaganda and tell the people he is Tsar.” 

Popular Nicholas. A trace of resent- 
ment was shown by the Grand Duke Alex- 
ander in speaking of his cousin the Grand 
Duke Nicholas: “Always he was very 
popular with the Army! That is the only 
reason why anybody thinks he should be 
Tsar. He is too old! He is exactly 72. I 
saw it in the New York Times, this 
morning, where they say he is very sick 
on the Riviera. Such an old man could 
not have the strength to lead such a cause. 
And he has no son! Who would be his 
heir? There would be only trouble. . .. 

“Since Baron Wrangel died, his army is 
now the Grand Duke Nicholas’ army, but 
what is it? Scattered! A few thousand 

*With Mrs. John Jacob Astor, at Newport, 
when potent. 


men scattered in Bulgaria and Serbia— 
they call it now Jugoslavia. A phantom 
apmy!” 

A When a guest broached to 
the Grand Duke Alexander the subject of 
the notorious “Black Monk” called Ras- 
putin, or the “Debauchee,’ he recoiled 
with a slight gesture of disgust. Since His 
Imperial Highness’ wife is a sister-in-law 
of the assassinated Tsaritsa Alexandra, 
who was the chief patroness of Rasputin, 
no subject would well have been more 
delicate. When it was made clear however 
that the questioner did not share the 
commonly received opinion of Rasputin, 
but thought him in some respects admir- 
able, the Grand Duke Alexander percep- 
tibly brightened and said: “He was a great 
hypnotist—very strong! And he was a 
great healer. Two, three or four times he 
saved the life of the Tsarevitch—the little 
son Alexis. So his mother, my sister-in- 
law, the Tsaritsa ordered Rasputin to 
come often to attend the Tsarevitch. 

“They called him a monk but he was no 
holy man. He was a peasant—so rough 
and dirty—and so he was spoiled. He 
wanted all he could get, and so there was 
much intrigue. But what were called his 
‘orgies’ were always far away from the 
Imperial Family. .. .” 

Comfortable Romanovs. Asked how 
many of the Imperial Family are safely 
out of Russia and in comfortable circum- 
stances, the Grand Duke Alexander ex- 
claimed: “Comfortable! We are none of 


us comfortable! But I understand you— 





©U. & U. 
GRAND DUKE CyriIL 
Publicity and the People. 


perhaps there are 30 of us who are what 
you call ‘in comfortable circumstances.’ 
There is my wife and I have six children.* 
Perhaps there are a few more than 30 of the 
Imperial Fainily who have enough to buy 
the few things we want. I write books, 
and now I lecture. I teach not a religion 
but Spirituality that is in all religions. 
Every one! But especially in the Russian 

*Prince Dimitri has been employed for some 
years in Manhattan, Prince Rostislav in Chicago. 
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Foreign News—(Continued) 





—the Greek Orthodox Church—that is so 
flexible, so broad that every Russian can 
understand.” 
/Nicholas & Cyril. Though the Grand 
Duke Alexander’s words of last week were 
significant and prompt to the minute, His 
Imperial Highness naturally did not at- 
tempt to sketch the full background of the 
feuds between Nicholas and Cyril, which 
Death seemed about to end last week. 
While the right of consanguinity is all on 
the side of Grand Duke Cyril, he has lost 
the allegiance of thousands of Russian 
emigrés who are satisfied: 1) that Cyril 
intrigued with revolutionaries against 
Nicholas II, and was well content when 
the Tsar was sent to Siberia (where he 
was later assassinated); 2) that as the 
revolution assumed an uglier phase Cyril 
was the only one of the Grand Dukes to 
proclaim himself “republican,” and thus 
managed to remain snug in his palace at 
Petrograd, long after other Romanovs were 
exiled and many murdered; 3) that the 
Grand Duke Cyril actually renounced his 
imperial prerogatives, in a panic, and 
called himself “Citizen Cyril Romanov”; 
4) that in any case Nicholas II detested 
the Grand Duke Cyril and suspended all 
his honors, for some years, after he mar- 
ried a divorcee Grand Duchess, contrary 
to the wishes and strict code of Nicholas 
the Last. 


Even could these allegations be suc- 
cessfully disproved, that would not draw 
to Cyril the loyalty evoked from Russians 
by the sheer, heroic magnitude of the 
Grand Duke Nicholas. The glory of his 
early victories, and of his masterly retreat 
from Warsaw, is not dimmed by the fact 
that Nicholas II finally withdrew com- 
mand of the Western Front from the 
Grand Duke. Stories are still told of the 
iron discipline which he kept, and of the 
wise and genuine humanity with which he 
tempered it. Like Napoleon he was loved 
because he inspired his men to march and 
fight to their uttermost, exultant limit, 
while always feeding and bedding them as 
well as could by any possibility be done. 
That he defied the Tsar, the politicians 
and Rasputin separately, collectively and 
repeatedly is well known. On one cele- 
brated occasion the Black Monk had per- 
suaded the Tsar to order that he, Rasputin, 
should inspect the Grank Duke Nicholas’ 
lines, and the “Debauchee” wired that 
he was coming. He changed his plans upon 
receiving a one-sentence telegram from the 
Grand Duke Nicholas: 


COME AND I SHALL SEE THAT 
YOU ARE HANGED. ™ 
Today such sardonic defiance of an Ab- 


solute Autocrat and a Hypnotist-Monk 


may seem more witty than significant; but 
at the time it took titanic courage. No 
wonder the last, scattered, phantom rem- 
nants of the Imperial Army have remained 
fanatically loyal to Nicholas. Last week, 
in Nice, the Grand Duke, stricken with 
pneumonia, sank low, and lower. Oxygen 
was finally administered and some recov- 
ery noted; but tearful, fatalistic members 
of Nicholas’ entourage seemed to sense 
and fear that the old warrior was joining 
his last battle with Death. 


GERMANY 


Gallant “Rat Face’”’ 


Revealed last week by L’Jilustration, 
famed Parisian review, was a hitherto sup- 
pressed and most significant fact: on New 
Year’s Day, 1915, His Royal & Imperial 
Highness, Wilhelm, Crown Prince of Ger- 
many and of Prussia, sent a German cap- 
tain and buglers, bearing a flag of truce, 
across “no man’s land” to the headquarters 
of French General Maurice Paul Em- 
manuel Sarrail. 

Soon the astounded General was read- 
ing this gallant message: 

“T wish to my chivalrous adversary a 
Happy New Year. 

Wilhelm, Crown Prince.” 

Since Allied propagandists were busy at 
the time, picturing H. R. & I. H. as a de- 
bauched “‘Rat Face,” the story of his New 
Year’s card has been 13 years in coming 


to light. 
FRANCE 
Parliament’s Pay 


Conscience-stricken Deputies of the Re- 
public passed a law, last week, providing 
that hereafter no member of Parliament 
may serve as a director, officer or execu- 
tive in any financial, industrial or com- 
mercial firm. 

Shortly afterward the Deputies re- 
bounded from this excess of self-denial, 
voted an increase in the salaries of mem- 
bers of Parliament from 49,000 to 60,000 
francs ($2400). 

Pending last week were additional bills 
which would give every Deputy and Sen- 
ator a yearly allowance of 12,000 francs 
per year for house rent if single, 15,000 
if a husband and 18,000 if a father of liv- 
ing offspring, legitimate and under age. 


—-——_ 


“Lindbergh” & “Massacre!” 

Petulant and glum, last. week, was the 
mood of famed Actor-Manager M. Sacha 
Guitry. Sacré bleu! Why were not more 
people clambering to see his Charles Lind- 
bergh—his “heroic melodrama” in 30 
scenes? What could be the matter? Had 
not finickiest critics praised the piece 
(Time, Dec. 3); and had not the first few 
audiences risen to shout “Vive Lindbergh! 
Vive La France!” 

They had. But later audiences dwindled 
and dwindled, until last week it was an- 
nounced that Le Thédtre Chatelet, where 
Charles Lindbergh has been played, will 
next present : 

LE SHOW BOAT 
Grand Spectacle du Mis- 
sissippi et Des Négres 
Ameéricains 

Admirers of much-lionized Sacha Guitry 
merely shrugged their regret at the failure 
of Charles Lindbergh, remarking that, 
hélas, the Parisian public has even ignored, 
this year, the “Lindbergh Dolls,” of which 
tens of thousands were sold last Christmas. 

The newest rage in made-in-France 
toys is Massacre! and Parisians have also 
been buying carload shipments of a made- 
in-Germany toy called Les Moineaux 
Avares or “The Greedy Sparrows.” 


When wound up, Les Moineaux Avares 
pick at pebbles with uncanny realism. 
Massacre! is a re-named old-fashioned 
toy—merely a cardboard shooting gallery 
in which figures of men and women may 
be laid low with a pop-gun. For some 
occult reason there seems to be selling 
magic in the new name: 

MASSACRE! 

Among the very nicest Christmas pres- 
ents which cuddlesome Parisiennes re- 
ceived from virile Parisiens, last week, was 
a year’s subscription to something new 
called Le Théatrophone. 

Subscriptions cost 1,900 francs a year 
($75). Electricians who come clumping 
in to install the device bring a loud speaker 
and two pairs of head-phones. Thereafter 
the subscriber may listen, every night and 
two afternoons a week, to whatever may 
be sung at the Opéra, or played in such 
famed theatres as the Odéon or Comédie 
Francaise. Already half a dozen hit-show 
theatres supplement this list; and Le 
Théatrophone seems to have definitely 
caught on. One typically French restric- 
tion is imposed. The subscriber may not 
switch from one performance to another 
while the first performance continues. 
Having chosen his play, he must listen to 
it or nothing. Operated as an attachment 
to the regular telephone system of Paris, 
Le Théatrophone is not to be confused 
with radio, also popular in France. 


AFGHANISTAN 
Pants Upheld 


False, almost jubilant reports last fort- 
night had it that King Amanullah of Af- 
ghanistan and Queen Thuraya had been 
driven out of Kabul, their capital, by in- 
surgents who objected to the King’s 
dictum that all male Afghans wear pants. 

Last week came more authoritative des- 
patches. Amanullah had not fled. Kabul, 
stoutly defended by loyal pants-clad 
troops, had not been captured. 

To a British airplane from India, zoom- 
ing above Kabul, the British Minister Sir 
Francis Henry Humphrys signaled: “All 
is well. Do not land on any account. 
Situation is improving.” The “situation” 
seemed to be that rebel brigands were still 
in’ the vicinity of Kabul, though repeatedly 
repulsed. 

Later in the week, however, the Court 
was moved from Kabul to Kandabar. 


NICARAGUA 
Mother Stuff 


Sternest soldiers are often susceptible to 
what is sometimes called “mother stuff.” 
Shrewdest generals know how to work 
upon the better natures of leatherneck | 
marines by bellowing “your mothers, men! 
Think of your mothers!” Perhaps such 
knowledge suggested a course of action last 
fortnight to Brigadier General Logan Fe- 
land, now commanding the U. S. Marines 
occupying Nicaragua (TIME, Jan. 3, 1927, 
et seq.). 

Well General Feland knows that all the 
might of 6,000 Marines has not sufficed 
after two years, to capture the Nicaraguan 
General Augusto Calderon Sandino (Time. 
March 26). He continues to skulk with a 
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7. MEDITERRANEAN 
HOLY LAND ann EGYPT 


A 


on 
the Mauretania ... 


Winter Cruise 


The Mauretania sails from New| 
York on Feb. 16th... For the fifth | 
successive year she turns her stern 
on winter ...To Madeira... 
Gibraltar... the Riviera... Algiers 
.«.. Naples... Athens... Cairo and 
the Holy Land... One day out and 


winter isa matter of the bleak past... | 


This giant Cunarder has developed | 
a Cruise Clientele . . . People who | 
would almost give up the sun- 
soaked gaiety of the world’s winter | 
playgrounds, rather than sail in 

another ship . . . There is some- 

thing about her new rooms... her 

deck . . . her food, carefully chosen | 
and concocted with an art which 

reminds them of their pet hotels 

abroad ... The Mauretania is first | 
choice for an acknowledged 
winter habit... a Mediterranean 

Cruise via Cunard. 

Rates: New York to Naples, $275 up. 
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CUNARD LINE 








few hundred loyal and desperate soldiers 
in the mountains and jungles, now and then 
issuing a defy to President Coolidge and 
“Yankee Imperialism.” Evidently General 
Feland despaired of ever capturing San- 
dino, and thought that the last desperate 
expedient must be tried. Therefore 
Marines sought out Sandino’s mother and 
persuaded her to write a letter pleading 
with her son to surrender. Her second 
husband, the General’s step-father, then 
set out alone to seek Augusto Calderon 
Sandino, bearing both the ‘‘mother stuff” 
and a diplomatically couched message from 
Rear Admiral David F. Sellers, command- 
ing the U. S. Special Service squadron in 
Nicaraguan waters. 

Should General Sandino now surrender, 
the victory for “Motherhood” and Presi- 
dent Calvin Coolidge will seem almost as 


| significant as the triumph of “Prohibition” 


and Herbert Hoover. 


CHINA 


Treaty Riot 

Many a disgruntled and suspicious U. S. 
farmer would like to hear Herbert Clark 
Hoover say, as President: 

“Tf I fail to put through farm relief 


| within three years, you may cut off my 


head!” 

In China the interminably postponed 
program equivalent to “Farm Relief” is 
what Chinese call “Abrogation of China’s 
Unequal Treaties with the Powers.” Every 
succeeding Government for decades has 
promised to seek revision or abrogation 
of the “Unequal Treaties; but only the 
new Nationalist Government at Nanking 
has taken actual steps to do so. 

Last week Chinese students at Nanking 
got out of patience even with the rapid 
progress now being made by Foreign Min- 
ister Dr. C. T. Wang. They knew that he 
was negotiating with Japanese Consul 
General Shichitaro Yada; and_ they 
thought both negotiators a little too polite 
and slow. Suddenly student exuberance 
boiled over, and a mob rushed to hurl 
brickbats and curses at the walls which 
sheltered Dr. Wang and M. Yada. Loomed 
a diplomatic incident of gravest sort. Only 
quick action by one of the Nationalist 
“Big Three’ —Chiang, Feng or Yen (TIME, 
Dec. 24)—could stop the brickbatting, dis- 
pose the mob. 

Fortunately the President of China, 
Marshal Chiang Kai-shek, is quick. Not 
five minutes after he received a frantic 


| phone call from Dr. Wang, there was 


heard in the streets of Nanking the pierc- 
ing siren of the presidential Packard 
(Time, Oct. 29). 

With four soldiers clinging to hand grips 
on the sides of his limousine, and with two 
more soldiers on the box behind, President 
Chiang Kai-shek sped to the scene. As 
the mob of students sullenly parted to let 
him through, and then closed in behind, 
Marshal Chiang faced a nasty situation. 
| The so-called “students” are really a con- 
glomeration of all the younger and more 
| violent partisans of the Nationalist ré- 
| gime. They would have to be wooed and 
harangued, not bluntly ordered to disperse. 

Soon the experienced Marshal burst 
into a passionate address in the tempo of 
| Friends, Romens, Chinamen! 

The actual words of the President of 





China, as he rose to the climax of his 
speech, amid frenzied cheers were: 
“Citizens and comrades! If within the 
next three years the Unequal Treaties are 
not abrogated, and if by that time every 
foreign soldier has not left the soil of 


. 
Si, 
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PRESIDENT CHIANG 


They can chop off his head in three 
years, OF. 5 


China—then comrades, I will bow my head 
in shame, and you shall hew it off!” 

Soon despatches called the situation 
“quiet,” said that Dr. Wang, after nerv- 
ously threatening to resign, was continuing 
negotiations with the Powers as Foreign 
Minister. 

Presently the British Minister, Sir Miles 
Wedderburn Lampson, arrived at Nanking 
and signed with Dr. Wang a treaty grant- 
ing de jure recognition of the Nationalist 
régime by His Majesty’s Government, 
and according to Great Britain, ‘“‘most fa- 
vored nation” status under the new 
Chinese Tariff Law, effective Feb. 1, 1929. 

Next day, amid prodigious Nanking re- 
joicings, Sir Miles extended official British 
recognition to the new Nationalist state 
and presented his credentials as the first 
British Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary to Nanking while Chinese 
airplanes zoomed overhead and with Chi- 
nese bands piping and squeaking God Save 
the King. A 21-gun salute boomed from 
the British war boat Suffolk anchored off 
Nanking on the mighty wimpling Yantze. 

This salute historic was the first ever 
accorded by a great power to the new 
Nationalist President, Chiang Kai-shek. 
Such a salute would have been fired long 
ago by a German war boat since Berlin is 
exceedingly friendly to Nanking, except for 
the fact that the disarmed German Repub- 
lic has never had in Chinese waters a war 
boat potent enough to thunder a proper 
salute. A recent trifling difference be- 
tween U. S. Minister to China John Van 
Antwerp MacMurray, and Chinese For- 
eign Minister Wang resulted in cancella- 
tion of fully perfected plans that a U. S. 
war boat should fire the first “big gun” 
salute since the U. S. officially “recog- 
nized” the Nationalists months ago (TIME, 
Aug. 6). The failure of U. S. guns to 
boom seems an inexcusably missed trick. 
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Agog, Not Agape 

At the editorial desk of Petit Parisien 
sat the charming relict of the late Senator 
Paul Dupuy, famed Gallic publicist, look- 
ing over the latest batch of U. S. comic 
strips for her Sunday edition. Now and 
again as she listened to the hum of the 
presses she wondered whether today she 
had scooped Senator Francois Coty, 
famed Gallic parfumier and editor of the 
new Ami du Peuple and other papers. 

Meanwhile at the editorial desk of Ami 
du Peuple pondered M. Coty, hoping per- 
haps half-heartedly that he had been able 
to scoop the charming relict of his late 
adversary. 

That there should be a deep bond of 
sympathy between brilliant Mme. Dupuy 
and gallant M. Coty, what with perfumes 
and charm, is not to be gaped at. Last 
week Paris was not agape, but agog with 
rumors of a combination of the journalis- 
tic interests of Dupuy and Coty in an 
enormous merger. 


Mme. Dupuy, it was said, would ab- 
sorb several liberal papers with her Petit 
Parisien, while M. Coty planned on various 
expansions and absorptions with his politi- 
cally-conservative, journalistically-yellow 
papers. The Dupuy interests are valued 
at some $15,000,000 while M. Coty likes 
to be told he is one of the half-dozen 
richest men in the world. 

Both Mme. Dupuy and M. Coty have 
brought American newspaper ideals into 
Paris journalism. 

Mme. Dupuy, née Helen Browne of 
New York, took over management of her 
husband’s papers on his sudden death a 
year ago. Besides the Petit Parisien these 
include the Dimanche Illustré (the “Sun- 





Francois Coty 


His perfumes, her U. S. ways .. . 


day Illustrated”), La Science et la Vie, a 
monthly magazine of popularized science, 
Omnia, a magazine for automobilists. The 
Sunday paper is edited after the fashion of 
the familiar U. S. Sunday sheet, including 
comic strips, many of which Mme. Dupuy 


imports from the U. S. Even strips in- 
volving baseball are used; and if Paris 
does not understand the game, well, so 
much the worse for Paris. 


Intending her two sons for journalistic 
careers, Mme. Dupuy declared she would 
send them to the U. S. to get their first 
newspaper training. 

M. Coty owns Figaro and Gaulois, and 
the new Ami du Peuple, founded some 
months ago and sold, in spite of bitter 
opposition by other papers and the news- 
vending organizations controlled by them, 
at the cut-rate of two sous. The usual 
price of a paper in Paris is five sous (25 
centimes, about one cent). With headlines 
that would be called flaring in Paris, with 
crime stories played up, it was said to 
have attained already a circulation of 
around 800,000. However, ‘n France cir- 
culations are not audited; so it was equally 
possible to believe (or doubt) Helen 
Browne Dupuy’s claim. that her big paper 
(Petit Parisieny circulates 1,500,000 daily. 








Public Opinion 

READINGS IN PuBLIC OPINION: Its For- 
mation and Control—Edited by W. Brooke 
Graves, Ph.D., Professor of Political Sci- 
ence in Temple University—Appleton 
($6). 

This is a colossal work (1,265 pages), 
and a curious one. It is obviously intended 
for some sort of advanced university 
course; but it can be opened at almost any 
page, by editor or reporter, with stimu- 
lating and provoking results. 

Under the various chapters—‘“‘The For- 
mation of Personal Opinion,” “The Na- 
ture of Group Opinion and of Public 
Opinion,” “Organized Religion,” “The 
Press,” “Music,” “The Radio,” “Cham- 
bers of Commerce,” “The Demagogue,” 
“The Political Party,” and “Public Opin- 
ion,’ etc.—Professor Graves reprints arti- 
cles by competent observers. Walter Lipp- 
mann, chief editorial writer for the New 
York World, is the most quoted man in 
the book. Others are Sigmund Freud, John 
Broadus Watson, Otto Hermann Kahn, 
Bruce Barton, Ivy Ledbetter Lee, Abbott 
Lawrence Lowell, Elihu Root, Charles 
Evans Hughes, Patrick Cardinal Hayes, 
Oswald Garrison Villard, Clinton Wallace 
(Mirrors) Gilbert, 
Munro, and several dozen more. 

At the end of each chapter, Professor 
Graves runs what he calls “topics.” These 
include news items, comments, squabbles, 
and books recommended for further in- 
vestigation. Many of the “topics” are 
taken from TIME and its Letter Page. At 
one point, Professor Graves says that 
TrmeE performs a function of “universal 
reporter.” 

There is no conclusion in Professor 
Graves’ fat volume, unless it is the con- 
clusion of a thousand disagreements. 

Some day, perhaps, a companion volume 
will be written. It might be a sort of 
Who’s Who in two parts: 1) sketches of 
famed U. S. people, according to the 
opinion of the average U. S. inhabitant, or 
rather according to the composite opinion 
of the majority of average U. S. inhabi- 
tants; 2) accurate, factual sketches of 
these same famed U. S. people, written by 
competent, unbiased observers. 


William Bennett’ 


THEATRE 





New Play in Manhattan 


The Kingdom of God. “Mr. Hey- 
wood Broun... observed of the per- 
formance ...that I had given the 
impression, in the most poignant moment 
of the drama, of a barge woman. What 
is the explanation of it all? I don’t know. 
After looking into my own mind, I have 
sometimes wondered if perhaps the accu- 
sations might not be laid to the critic 
himself... . 

“They say that any success I’ve had is 
just due to my personality. ... It’s 
always my personality—not my art... . 

“’, . the loneliness of those of us who 
are trying to create. You can’t escape it. 
You are... bitterly and _ inevitably 
alone... .” 

These were not the words of an ignorant 
chorus girl, chronicled in a cinemagazine, 
but those of Ethel Barrymore, put by her- 
self in Manhattan’s latest smart-chart, The 
American Sketch. With her were many 
more, bewailing, in violent fashion, the 
too few compliments with which U. S. 
critics had observed her, and other words 
celebrating the pretty speeches made to 
her by Max Reinhardt and polite Edouard 
Bourdet. Principally, it appeared to be a 
blast of publicity for Actress Barrymore's 
latest venture into theatrics, which last 
week opened in Manhattan, The King- 
dom of God. 

To understand the significance of The 
Kingdom of God, it is necessary to con- 
sider the circumstances of its production. 
The play was a Spanish one, by G. Mar- 
tinez Sierra, offered by Lee Shubert. For 
its Manhattan premiére, the Shuberts had 
provided a brand new theatre named, after 
the most famous actress in America, the 
Ethel Barrymore Theatre. The occasion 
was attended by notables. As well as 
notables there were play-reviewers who, 
chastened by Actress Barrymore’s rebuke, 
later wrote that the play was bad and that 
she gave a beautiful performance. 

Actually, the play was not very good 
and Actress Barrymore gave a bad per- 
formance. As a veiled religieuse she is 
found first in an old-men’s home, later in 
a maternity home, lastly as the Mother 
Superior in an orphanage. In the first act 
(aged 19) she renounces her family, in 
the second (aged 29) she renounces her 
lover, in the third (aged 70) she persuades 
her orphans to renounce their plan of 
going on the streets to steal. A rambling, 
idle play, it had a few moments in which 
the hushed, sad peacefulness of cloistered 
life became apparent. Generally its mo- 
ments contained taik, the entrances and 
exits of characters extraneous to the action 
and much bad atmosphere. 

A faithful actress cannot act well when 
her part is falsely written. But she can 
pronounce her words and she does not 
need to make every line a dirge, humming 
or whistling it. Actress Barrymore said 
“mush” meaning “must,” ‘“wannering” 
meaning ‘‘wandering,” and dropped all final 
dentals. Her voice became deeper as she 
grew older and she developed a crouch; 
otherwise her actions did not change. But 
near the end, the hungry little children in 
the orphanage cried “Hurrah for the 
Mother Superior” and, a few minutes 
later, so did the audience. 
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New Anthem 


Three years ago Musical America oi- 
fered a $3,000 prize for the best sym- 
phonic work to be composed by an Ameri- 
can. The judges were Conductors Walter 
Damrosch, Leopold Stokowski, Alfred 
Hertz, Frederick Stock, Serge Kousse- 








ANTHEMER BLOCH 


Pop went the weasel — tramp, tramp, 
tramp. 


vitzky, and they chose unanimously from 
g2 scores an “epic rhapsody” called Amer- 
ica by Ernest Bloch. That the prize- 
winning music was by Bloch, who is con- 
sidered by many the foremost U. S. com- 
poser, and that so distinguished an array 
of judges had professed themselves en- 
thusiatic and promised, each one, to give 
America an early performance, combined 
to arouse more interest than could any 
blatant heralding of just another prize 
symphony. High hopes, then, seemed on 
a substantial basis when last week audi- 
ences in Manhattan, Philadelphia, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago, San Francisco and Los 
Angeles flocked, almost simultaneously,* 
to hear the first performance. 

They heard a symphony which has for 
its scope the story of the development of 
America, the definition of its powers. “O 
America, because you build for mankind, 
I build for you.” Thus did Composer 
Bloch quote from Walt Whitman on the 
flyleaf of his score. Then for the first move- 
ment, under the head “1620,”’ come sound 
pictures of colonial days, of Indians hear- 
ing the mournful call of death, of pil- 
grims arriving jubilantly in answer to the 
first loud, clear call of America (the 
theme is easily marked as the outstanding 
one in the anthem). Dark days come 
in the second movement dated for the 
Civil War. “I hear America singing” is 
the marking on the score and what Bloch 
hears he repeats—snatches of old Negro 
songs, of “Old Folks at Home,” “Pop 
Goes the Weasel,” “Hail Columbia,” 
“John Brown’s Body,” the “Battle Cry of 


*Manhattan, Cincinnati and San Francisco 
heard it first on Dec. 20, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Los Angeles on Dec. 21. 


Freedom,” “Tramp, Tramp, Tramp.” 
There is conflict then driving the music on 
to another loud climax. The theme again 
is “America” but it is mournful and bleed- 
ing now until the third movement, “1926,” 
takes it up again and syncopates it. Then 
comes speed, prosperity. Man is the slave 
of machines. It is the age of materialism 
and there must come the inevitable col- 
lapse but the “America” ideal endures and 
the finale is an anthem for which audiences 
rose to their feet, joined in the singing. 


Ernest Bloch is a Swiss Jew, 58, and di- 
rector of the San Francisco Conservatory. 
Twelve years ago he came to the U. S. 
when the War had wiped out his business 
in Geneva and his only hope was for music 
that would not be born in chaos. Virtually 
penniless, he arrived in Manhattan and 
yet it was then there came to him first 
longings to make a national anthem, one 
more profoundly characteristic than “The 
Star Spangled Banner.” Friends frowned 
on the idea and for ten years he let it sleep. 
Meanwhile he taught composition at the 
David Mannes Music School, Manhattan; 
appeared as conductor of his own works 
with various orchestras. His prestige grew. 
In 1920 he was called to Cleveland to be 
head of the Institute of Music. In 1925 he 
went to San Francisco but all the while he 


was making music that, like his C Sharp 
Minor symphony and his /srael, stamped 
him as a composer of rare skill and deep 
sincerity—one whose sombre brooding 
music seemed to match uncannily the som- 
bre bearded face with the deep-set eyes. 
So it was perhaps that many were sur- 
prised, last week, at the medley of dittyish 
tunes that found their way into America. 
They knew best the Bloch of the J/srael, 
who plunged deep into the Hebrew soul 
and spoke to it all in dark, glowing har- 
monies. “Pop Goes the Weasel’ and 
“Yankee Doodle” seemed silly stuff for 
such a man to trouble with and yet his 
passionate sincerity, the superb skill with 
which he had linked it all into his epic 
saved it from ever appearing inane. Ironi- 
cally, to most critics, only the anthem 
seemed unworthy of Bloch. But banal or 
not it seemed to please the public, to 
arouse many a patriotic reaction. 


—_—©— 
For Koussevitzky 


In Boston, Mrs. Alvan Tufts Fuller, 
wife of Governor Fuller, presented Serge 
Koussevitzky with the first Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra records made under his 
leadership for the Victor Talking Machine 
Co. The records were of Stravinsky’s 
Petrovshka and an excerpt from the new 
Apollon Musagete, both, according to Con- 
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ductor Koussevitzky, peculiarly adapted 
for successful recording. 
Philadelphia Guest 

There are flippants who think of Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch as the little conductor with 
the highest collar in the world. There are 
others who know him better as the Rus- 
sian pianist who came to the U. S. and 
married Clara Clemens, Mark Twain’s 
daughter, or as the conductor who went to 
Detroit and built up an orchestra there. 

All well-informed on musical matters 
know him as a musician of outstanding 
merit whose littlest interpretations are 
fraught with beauty. So it was last week 
that Philadelphia greeted him cordially, 
even as he stood on the throne of so great 
a god as Leopold Stokowski, away now on 
his mid-season holiday; and that Manhat- 
tan paid him like honor when he brought 
the Philadelphia Orchestra there. 


From Movies to Manon 


It is the fashion nowadays for pretty 
musical comedy stars to step overnight 
into grand opera. Mary Lewis made it. 
So did Grace Moore. But the feat was 
never attempted by a cinemactress until 
last week when honors were awarded to 
Hope Hampton for her début as Manon 
with the Philadelphia Grand Opera Com- 
pany. 

Unfortunately for news purposes it 
missed being a non-stop flight. Singer 
Hampton, too, had tried a turn in oper- 
etta—first in Madame Pompadour and 
then in My Princess. She had married prof- 
itably—one Jules Brulatour, who has sym- 
pathized generously with her operatic 
ambitions. There was a two years’ in- 
tensive course in singing, an advertised 
Bohéme canceled by laryngitis. Then came 
the début as Manon which won her such 
verdicts as “pleasing,” ‘“‘promising,”’ and 
the noisy approval of some 200 guests who 
went from Manhattan on a special train 
as special guests of Husband Brulatour. 


—o——- 


Radio Prizes 


Last week the Atwater Kent Foundation 
awarded the prizes for its second annual 
radio auditions. Some 60,000 singers be- 
tween 18 and 25 had competed for $5,000, 
a gold decoration and a two-year scholar- 
ship at a leading U. S. conservatory. Con- 
tralto Hazel Cecilia Arth, 25, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., was voted best of the 
women; Tenor Donald Norris, 22, of 
Pasadena, Calif., best of the men. 


Ten Best fide 


In the New York World last week Critic 
Samuel Chotzinoff printed a list of his 
ten favorite operas: 

Moaart’s Marriage of Figarc 

Gluck’s Orfeo 

Wagner’s Tristan und Isolde, Meister- 
singer and Goétterdimmerung 

Strauss’ Rosenkavalier 

Mascagni’s Cavalleria Rusticana 

Puccini’s Bohéme. 

Moussorgsky’s Boris Godounov 

Tschaikovsky’s Eugen Onegin. 

“Tf I were not afraid to bring down 
upon me the wrath of the musically 
learned,” he wrote, “I would further con- 
fide thaf the Strauss comedy gives me a 
greater satisfaction than any. .. .” 














AERONAUTICS 





Flights, Fliers 

Leo J. McGinn was carrying the air 
mail from Cleveland to Chicago. He 
ran into a snowstorm and a 50 m. p. h. 
gale near Huron, Ohio, lost control of his 
plane. It fell on an apple tree, caromed 
into a barn owned by an undertaker. Pilot 
McGinn was decapitated as he was thrown 
from the cockpit. The barn, the plane and 
the mail bags burned quickly in the cold, 
whistling night. 

Later in the week, four men were 
burned to death when a mail and pas- 
senger plane crashed near Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 


Ruth McConnell, 20, of Rochester, 
N. Y., took train for San Francisco one 
day last week. Three days later, David O. 
Meeker, medical student, also of Roches- 
ter, appeared at the Omaha, Neb., airport 
and hired a plane to take him to San 
Francisco. Word got around that Mr. 
Meeker was chasing Miss McConnell; the 
press played up the affair as if it were some 
sort of Derby. Miss McConnell won, ar- 
riving in San Francisco a day ahead of 
Mr. Meeker. It developed that Miss Mc- 
Connell had been in a nervous condition 
and that Mr. Meeker, a friend of her 
family, wanted to mak» sure that nothing 
happened to her. 


How many days can a crew of five en- 
dure a continuous airplane flight? How 
many days can a motor keep the plane 
going? The Army wants to know. So do 
motor and plane makers, passenger and 
freight carriers. One condition of such 
tests is that the plane be fueled in the 
air. An initial experiment took place at 
Bolling Field, Washington, last week. 
While a tri-motored Fokker army trans- 
port flew at 80 m. p. h., a light refueling 
plane hovered above her and pumped down 
gasoline and oil through hoses, dropped 


food with a rope. The preliminary test: 


worked. So the Fokker and a refueling 
plane set out for Los Angeles where the 
break-down tests of men or motors will 
take place. 
whimsically Question Mark. 


Little known is the fact that Poet-Flyer 
Gabriel d’Annunzio’s son, Captain Ugo V. 
d’Annunzio, has been in the U. S. for sev- 
eral years representing the Isotta-Fraschini 
Motors, Inc. Last week Captain d’Annun- 
zio became a director of the American 
Aeronautical Corp., newly organized to 
manufacture Italian Savoia seaplanes and 
flying boats in this country. 


Viola Gentry of Gentry, N. C., dressed 
herself snugly at Roosevelt Field, L. I., 
last week, and took up a Travel Air plane, 
equipped with Siemens-Halske motor. She 
sought and gained something that has no 
real aeronautical importance—the woman’s 
endurance record. Her time aloft alone 
was 8 hrs. 6 min. 37 sec., better than Lady 
Sophie Heath’s 74-hr. record made earlier 
this year. Sixteen years ago, when planes 


The name of the Fokker is ° 


were a novel and dangerous experiment, 
Ruth Law stayed up six hours. Neither 
the National Aeronautic Association or the 
Federation Aeronautique Internationale 
pays attention to such flights made by 
women as women. The recognized world 
endurance record is 654 hours. 


Richard E. James, 17, of Flushing, L. I., 
a fortnight ago flew a Travel Air all alone 
from San Francisco home. Because he 
was the first boy under 21 to make a trans- 
continental solo flight, the American So- 
ciety for the Promotion of Aviation gave 
him a $1,000 prize, Siemens & Halske 
Motor Co. (whose engine drove his plane) 
gave him a silver loving cup, and, last 
week, President Coolidge shook his hand. 


The barrel roll is a flying stunt in which 
the plane twists wing-end over wing-end 
while driving forward. It is an excellent 
test of staunch plane construction. Last 
week at St. Louis, Test Pilot Dale Jackson 
of the Curtiss Robertson Mfg. Co., barrel- 
rolled a Curtiss Robin plane 417 times, a 
record. 


Italian Innovations 


Milan, neither seaport nor lake town, 
viewed with alarm increasing numbers of 
commercial hydroplanes which dotted the 
sky above the city, but never descended. 
Enterprising Milanese therefore chose to 
build an artificial lake where seaplanes 
may alight. Surrounding will be hangars, 
offices, hotels. But already, like a huge 
glittering coffin, the oblong water field 
waits for hydroplanes. 

No less innovation is at Turin where, 
on the roof of the Fiat factories, an auto- 
mobile race course has been built. 





Big Plane 

Peculiar was the big duralumin plane 
delivered at the Newark, N. J., Field 
last week for testing. Its 46-ft. fuselage 
is 11 ft. wide, almost twice the ordinary 
width. Its nose encloses two water-cooled 
V-type, 662-h. p. engines. The fuselage 
has room in an 11 ft. by 17 ft. space for 
20 passengers, and back of that, place for 
1,000 Ibs. baggage. Wing spread is 89 it., 
load capacity 74 tons, cruising speed 150 
m. p. h., high speed 175 m. p. h. It was 
secretly built for P. W. Chapman of Sky 
Lines, Inc., to carry passengers between 
New York and Chicago in six hours or 
less. 





Small Plane 


Peculiar was the trifling 600-lb. plane 
tested at Akron, Ohio, last week by Vearne 
Clifton Babcock, designer. Wings taper 
from narrow tips to broad bases at the 
fuselage. The fuselage is slim, rudder and 
stabilizers small. The motor is a 65 h. p. 
midget radial, built by the Le Blond Air- 
craft Engine Corp. of Cincinnati. At the 
machine’s centre of gravity is the cock- 
pit with two seats side by side. That loca- 
tion of the cockpit helps maneuver the 
machine, Designer Babcock found in his 
tests. The plane has a 100 m. p. h. 








SCIENCE 


American Association 


(See front cover) 

Some 5,000 Canadian and U. S. scientists 
closed their classes and laboratories last 
week, and hastened to Manhattan for the 
regular Christmas convocation of the 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science. Some 2,000 had papers to read 
on their 15 specialties.* Reading those 
papers, the mosaic of 1928 developments 
in pure and applied science, would place 
the workers on little eminences among 
their colleagues. Better, it would put them 
near the Olympians of their profession 
who attended sessions with them, men 
like: 

Geologist Bailey Willis, 71, of Stanford, 
who was to talk through his swaggering 
mustache and beard on “Continental Gen- 
esis.” He knows seismology, has predicted 
bad earthquakes in Southern California. 
But his reputation rests more securely on 
his explanation of the stratigraphy, stfuc- 
tural geology and physiography of North 
America, Europe and Asia as the record of 
continental developments. 

Physicist Arthur Holly Compton, 36, of 
Chicago, who has the dapper alertness of a 
business executive. He won the 1927 Nobel 
Prize for Physics (jointly with Charles 
Thomson Rees Wilson, 59, of Cambridge 
University). Professor Compton’s reward 
was for measuring electro-magnetic waves. 

Zoologist William Morton Wheeler, 63, 
of Harvard, who studied cockroaches, fleas, 
ants and other insects with more ardor, 
patience and intelligence than a woman 
studies another woman’s clothes. 

Astronomer Herbert Hall Turner, 67, of 
Oxford. Professor Turner, swart & burly, 
resembles a typical, prosperous British 
factory manager. He has never been in 
business. His fame is for his formulae for 
measuring star distance by means of 
photographs. 

Astronomer Harlow Shapley, 43, of 
Harvard. This autumn he created his pop- 
ular fame by repeatedly giving talks on 
stellar organizations. As the complement 
to the Association’s initial lecture (Pro- 
fessor Bailey’s “Continental Genesis’’) 
President Henry Fairfield Osborn of the 
Association appointed Professor Shapley to 
give the final lecture. Professor Shapley 
entitled his paper “Galaxies of Galaxies— 
a new study of the super-organization of 
the Milky Way.” 

Photographer Charles Edward Kenneth 
Mees, 46, of Eastman Kodak Co., prime 
example of an industrial laboratory direc- 
tor. 

Editor-Psychologist James McKeen 
Cattell, 68, the 1924 president of the Asso- 
ciation. His dour look belies his loving- 
kindness towards scientists. He it is who 
records their work, as editor of Science 
weekly, Scientific Monthly, School and So- 
ciety, American Naturalist, American Men 
of Science. 

Editor-Chemist Edwin Emery Slosson, 
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63, a man discreetly sought after because 
his Science Service at Washington re-writes 
scientific reports in popular language and 
despatches them to the country’s news- 
papers. 

Chemist Arthur Amos Noyes, 62, of 
California Tech, retiring president of the 
Association. His direction of the Gates 
Chemical Laboratory at Pasadena is a 
prototype for the successful management 
of an educational institution. 

Zeus of all those Olympians is of course 
Henry Fairfield Osborn, 71, president of 
the American Association. That presidency 
is the highest honor that U. S. and Ca- 
nadian scientists can give a colleague. Yet 
its tenure is for only one year and a man 
must have a permanent post. What such 
post any one scientist considers best is 
hard to indicate. Generally the secretary- 
ship of the Smithsonian Institution at 
Washington is best esteemed. To that 
secretaryship the Institution elected Dr. 
Osborn in 1906, upon the death of Samuel 
Pierpont Langley. Dr. Osborn declined. 
He preferred to stay on as assistant to the 
late President Jesup of the American 
Museum of Natural History. 

Under Jesup, Dr. Osborn was in the 
glory of manifold activities. He searched 
the Rocky Mountain states for verte- 
brate fossils; he was making the American 
Museum’s vertebrate collection the best 
in the world; he was grouping and arrang- 
ing exhibits for their best educational 
value. Outside the Museum he was lucidly 
teaching biology and zoology at Columbia, 
scientifically re-organizing the New York 
Zoological Park, and deftly getting money 
support from municipal authorities. One 
vexation he had. Administrative and or- 
ganization work and the preparation of his 
paleontological papers prevented his writ- 
ing the many books whose subjects tum- 
bled through his thoughts. 

Then, in 1908, President Jesup died and 
Dr. Osborn dutifully took his place. The 
post meant more work. That he recognized 
was good for him, for it forced him to 
reorganize his activities. He did so and 
had time to write his books. In rgto he 
wrote three, last year three and in between 
a half dozen others. They, more than the 
works of any other recent writer, have 
served to make unspecialized readers think 
scientifically. 

Leadership is, apparently, an inherited 
characteristic of Dr. Osborn’s family. His 
father, William Henry Osborn, was a 
founder and for many years president of 
the Illinois Central Railroad. Ancestors 
were the Osborns of colonial Salem, Mass. 
On Dr. Osborn’s mother’s side, Nathan Gold 
and Andrew Ward were active in the Revo- 
lution; Reverend Ebenezer Pemberton was 
one of the three founders of Princeton 
(where Dr. Osborn later studied and 
taught); Jonathan Sturges was a president 
of the New York Chamber of Commerce. 
Dr. Osborn has an able younger brother, 
William Church Osborn, 66, Manhattan 
lawyer and director of rich corporations. 
William Church was born in rustic Chi- 
cago where an Osborn was only a man. 
Henry Fairfield was born in rural Fair- 
field, Conn., where an Osborn was de- 
cidedly an institution. 

What were the 1928 developments in 
pure and applied science? A partial cata- 
log would include: 

Television and cinema broadcasting. 
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Color cinema. 

Carbaloy (tungsten carbide plus cobalt) ma- 
chine shop tool metal. 

Aluminum plating. 

Corn paper used commercially. 

Sodium nitrate fertilizer hand-made com- 
mercially from sodium carbonate and nitric acid. 

Sucrose made synthetically from fructose and 
glucose, bringing closer the commercial syn- 
thesis of carbohydrates. 

Anthraquinone, raw material for many textile 
dyes, made cheaply by using furfural as a solvent 
and by direct oxidation in the presence of a 
catalyst. 

Coal tar products multiplied without cease. 

It would include: 


Coal conference at Pittsburgh, which made 
businessmen realize more than ever pure science’s 
money value. 

Wilkins’ flying across the Arctic. 

Nobile’s rescue in the Arctic. 

Byrd and Wilkins’ separate expeditions in the 
Antarctic. 

Andrews’, Roerich’s and Filchner’s separate 
expeditions in Mongolia; expeditions on all the 
continents. 

Digging in Egypt, Palestine, Mesopotamia, 
Greece and Mexico. 

It would include: 

Artificial lightning of 3,600,000 volts. 

Electrons shot outside of coolidge tubes. 

Helium and nitrogen atoms colliding and pro- 
ducing fluorine, the fluorine exploding into hy- 
drogen and a new kind of oxygen. 

Hydrogen atoms colliding to form not only 
helium, but oxygen and nitrogen. 

Primeval microbes found alive in Pre-Cam- 
brian rocks. 


Pei! mee 
Wilkins’ Discovery 

Captain Sir George Hubert Wilkins with 
his airplane pilot Lieutenant Carl Ben 
Eielson, last week, discovered that Gra- 
ham Land is separate from the Antarctic 
continent. Between them is an ice-covered 
strait. Graham Land itself seems to be 
fringed with an archipelago. Between a 
great plateau to its north and a double 
mountain chain to its south is a broad ex- 
panse of white, which may indicate a val- 
ley or another strait. 

The two men made their observations 
while flying their Lockhead-Vega plane in 
a 1,200-mile sally from their base on De- 
ception Island, situated between Antarctica 
and Cape Horn. 

A collateral marvel of their work was 
the speed with which their news reached 
the world. As soon as they relanded at 
Deception Island, Captain Wilkins sent a 
long news despatch from the whaler Hek- 
toria, which is standing by him. The des- 
patch went 7,500 miles by short wireless 
wave to the office of the San Francisco 
Examiner, one of the Hearst papers financ- 
ing his expedition. The Examiner and its 
sister papers made adequate and proper 
ado about their exclusive news. 

Then press and science joined in mutual 
courtesy. The New York Times, which is 
supporting Commander Richard Evelyn 
Byrd’s Antarctic expedition, wirelessed him 
Captain Wilkins’ achievement. The mes- 
sage went 10,000 miles to the Ross sea 
where Commander Byrd, last week, was 
ice-locked on his City of New York. He 
rewired the Times an invitation to Captain 
Wilkins: “Hearty congratulations on your 
splendid flight. Don’t forget you will find 
a warm welcome if you fly to our base.” 
This message the Times forwarded by land 
telegraph to the Examiner in San Fran- 
cisco, 3.000 miles across this continent; the 
Examiner pushed it by wireless the 7.500 
miles to Captain Wilkins. So it went a 
20,500-mile triangle although the two ex- 
plorers were only 2,000 miles apart. 


a 














RELIGION 


Fosdick Boycotted 


Methodist Episcopal clergymen of Phil- 
adelphia met last week at a terrible table. 
Upon it lay a copy of the Epworth Herald, 
organ of the Methodist young people’s so- 
ciety. It was open to an article contrib- 
uted by Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, 
famed Liberal. 

Without a “nay,” although some of the 
clergymen present did not vote, the meet- 
ing adopted a resolution threatening to 
boycott Epworth Editor Edward J. Gratz 
if he continued to print articles by Dr. 
Fosdick. No quibblers, they sharply pro- 
nounced as follows: “Upon the article 
named we have no special criticism, but 
upon his admission to the paper under any 
caption we have definite criticism.” 

It went on to point out that Dr. Fosdick 
had in the past qualified as legendary sev- 
eral gospel miracles, including: the fish 
with the coin in its mouth (St. Matt. 
XVII, 27), the walking on.the water (St. 
Matt. XIV, 25:29; St. Mark VI, 48:50; 
St. John VI, 19:21), and the withering of 
the fig-tree (St. Matt. XXI, 19). It 
charged also that Dr. Fosdick does not 
believe in the resurrection of Christ. 

These beliefs were called Unitarian. But 
Dr. Fosdick is not, like Chief Justice 
William Howard Taft, a Unitarian; he is a 
Baptist, pastor of the Park Avenue Bap- 
tist Church in Manhattan. He has already 
been target for the thunders of Presby- 
terians, when he was preaching at the 
First Presbyterian Church in Manhattan. 
At that time he saw fit to quit his pulpit 
(Time, March 9, 1925). 

Hot on the pronouncement of the Meth- 
odist boycott threat, flames leaped one 
night in the nearly completed $4,000,000 
Riverside Church, being built by John 
Davison Rockefeller Jr. on Riverside 
Drive for Dr. Fosdick. Feeding on a for- 
est of scaffolding in the nave, they gutted 
the building, left it an empty shell of 
blackened walls. The damage was esti- 
mated at $1,000,000. It was the third time 
in the last two months fire has broken out 
in the church. 











——- ¢——— 


Rockefeller Towers 

Spent is the age when rearing spires 
could dominate a city. Coming up the 
New York harbor you see many a Wall 
Street office building, but the towers ot 
Trinity and St. Paul’s are visible only 
after you turn the corner into lower 
Broadway. If any Gothic soars into the 
morning, it commemorates not God but 
the Woolworth five-and-ten cent stores. 

Therefore John Davison Rockefeller Jr., 
generous donor to the 36-story Broadway 
Temple now being completed at Broad- 
way and 174th Street, pleaded last week 
for skyscraper churches which would lift 
the glory of God as high as the glory of 
life insurance and stocks & bonds. Said 
he, at a banquet of Tem pie-building bank- 
ers: “We do not want the business world 
ta look down on churches. . . .” 


Meanwhile work was being started to. | 


remove the chimes presented by Mr. 
Rockefeller to his Park Avenue Baptist 
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Which Stocks hold the 
Greatest Profit Possibilities? 


HE latest edition of ‘‘Market Action’’, the weekly forecast of 
security price trends, lists a comprehensive number of the stocks 
that are holding the center of interest today. The existing uncertainty as to 
the future course of prices makes this authoritative report on so large 
a number of active stocks of outstanding value. 
One thing is certain. These are the stocks that will materially in- 
crease your profits . . . or pile up disastrous losses, depending on the 
wisdom of your decisions regarding them. 


Check your apinion as to the future price trend of these stocks. 


Packard 

Paramount 

Phillips Petroleum 
Postum 

Standard Oil of N. J. 
Stewart-Warner 
Studebaker 

Texas Corp. 

Timken Roller Bearing 
U. S. Steel 
Vanadium 
Westinghouse 
Woolworth 

Wright Aero 


American Can General Ry. Signal 
Amer. & ForeignPower Goodrich 
American Tobacco ‘*B’’ Hudson Motors 
American Water Works Hupp Motors 
Bethlehem Steel Int. Combustion 
Columbia Gas & El. International Tel & Tel 
Commonwealth Power Kennecott Copper 
Consolidated Gas Kresge (S.S.) 
Continental Can Loew's 

Corn Products Mack Truck 
Curtiss Aero Marland Oil 

Eaton Axle May Dept. Stores 
Fleischmann Nash Motors 
General Electric National Biscuit 
General Motors Northern Pacific 





The outlook for the above is briefly and specifically commented on 


N each case a concise, definite conclusion is given. ‘‘Market Ac- 
tion’’ contains no vague recommendations, such as ‘‘buy on any 
reaction.’’ It cannot be misinterpreted, nor its recommendations mis- 
understood. 
To enable you to judge not only this, but also to satisfy yourself as 
to the accuracy of ‘‘Market Action,’’ we will send a copy of this 
week's edition . . . and those for the two succeeding weeks. 


This request will not bring a salesman 


WETSEL 


MARKET BUREAU 


INCORPORATED 


341 Madison Avenue - , New York City 


Wetset Market Bureau 
341 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


I should like to receive a copy of your latest edition of 
**Market Action’’—and those of the two succeeding 


Wetsel Market Bureau, 
Inc. 7s an institution 


devoted exclusively to 
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Church from that church’s tower. Resi- 
dents of the expensive apartment neigh- 
borhood complain that chimes disturb their 
Sabbath sleep. 

—-—— 


Ecclesiastical Notes 
Evangelists of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South lamented last week that they 
had no jobs. Said Rev. John Patty of 
Chattanooga, addressing the convention of 
evangelists at Memphis: “Unemployment 
has reached serious proportions and 
something must be done to enlist the 
sympathy of the . ministers, to open 
the doors of the churches to us.” 


Rapid increase in Negro’ churches 
throughout the north during the last ten 
years was shown by a bulletin of the 
Census Bureau last week. The report 
states that there were 42,585 Negro 
churches in the U. S. in 1926, with a mem- 
bership of 5,203,487. 

—-—— 
Fleeing From The Wrath 


Tue Lorp’s HorsEMAN—A Book About 
John Wesley—Umphrey Lee—Century 
($2.50). 

Joun Westey—A _ Portrait—Abram 
Lipsky—Simon & Schuster ($3). 

If John Wesley, man of God, has suf- 
fered neglect in an irreligious age, modern 
popular biography has come abundantly, 
desperately, to his rescue. Author Lee, 
spirited Texan Methodist clergyman, en- 
riches a sound, engrossing history with 
cogent anecdote and incident. Author 
Lipsky, Jewish student of psychology, 
inakes a shrewd analysis of the itinerant 
preacher who founded, in spite of himself, 
the largest extant Protestant denomination. 

John Wesley, staunch Tory supporter of 
Church and King, had not intended that 
his Methodist societies conflict with the 
established religion. But established re- 
ligion had lost its virility to an “age of 
reason,” and Wesley hoped to counter this 
“deathly decorum” with a revival of mys- 
ticism and emotionalism. Throughout 
England, therefore, he organized societies 
with the sole condition of membership “a 
desire to flee from the wrath to come.” 

His life spanned the 18th century 
(1703-1791), thus antedating Darwin, but 
he seems nevertheless to have left a ‘sug- 
gestion to his posthumous flock in Ten- 
nessee: “The whole progress of nature is 
so gradual, that the entire chasm from 
a plant to a man, is filled up with divers 
kinds of creatures, rising one above 
another, by so gentle an ascent, that the 
transitions from one species to another 
are almost insensible. . . . The ape is this 
rough draught of man: this rude sketch. 

Indeed Wesley had written A Sur- 
vey of the Wisdom of God in the Creation: 
or, A Compendium of Natural Philosophy. 
But he did not altogether desert supersti- 
tion for science: among the 725 prescrip- 
tions for 243 diseases listed in his Primi- 
tive Physick: or, An Easy and Natural 
Method of Curing Most Diseases is the 
remedy for “a consumption”’—‘“take a 
cow-heel from the Tripe-house ready 


drest . . . two ounces of Isinglass .. . 
Sugar-candy . . . set them in the oven 
after the bread is drawn... let the 


Patient live on this.” 


E D 


VUCAT©TOW 





Indoctrination of Youth 


If the private owners of some public 
utility, the suppliers of gas, bringers of 
electric light, should want their ownership 
to continue, might they not teach school 
children that such ownership was benefi- 
cent? Here and there they might juggle 
a paragraph in a_ textbook adopted 
throughout the land. They might now and 
again send inconspicuous checks to school 
teachers who preached that private owner- 
ship was public weal, State ownership 
“Bolshevism.”” When the school children 
reached maturity and taxpaying, they 
would accept private ownership of public 
utilities as matter of course. 

Such propaganda would be viewed by 
many as pernicious. Others, hailing it as 
informative, would uphold it. Last July, 
the Federal Trade Commission conducted 
a public utility investigation following the 
acerbities which greeted the political 
largess of Public Utility Potentate Samuel 
Insull. That these utilities had spread 
propaganda throughout the schools of the 
land was made patent. 

In November, the potent National Edu- 
cation Association appointed a nationally 
representative committee of ten (teachers, 
headmasters, deans) to investigate public 
utility propaganda in schools. Dr. Edwin 
Cornelius Broome, superintendent of 
Philadelphia public schools, was made 
chairman. Last fortnight, Dr. Broome 
spoke. Oracular, he seemed to mean more 
than he said when he said: “It is the 
unanimous conviction of the committee 
that the function of the school is to teach 
children how to think, not what to think. 
It is not right to indoctrinate the minds of 
young people with either one side or the 
other of controversial questions. It is 
not right to use in the schools material 
which seeks to advertise or bring profit 
to any agency in the community.” 

Shrewd readers of Dr. Broome’s words 
realized that it was not right of the Hearst 
press to perceive in his tempered state- 
ments a sweeping denunciation of Power 
Trust (public utilities) propaganda. So 
far Dr. Broome has merely decried propa- 
ganda in the school, has refrained from 
stating whether there was any. In Atlanta, 
in June, when the National Education 
Association (known to all educators as 
N. E. A.), holds its annual conference Dr. 
Broome will speak more exactly. 


As early as last June, however, a group 
of educators formed a committee to inves- 
tigate and combat propaganda. These, 
linked by the hysterical name of the Save- 
Our-Schools Committee, boldly pledged 
themselves “to defeat the present danger- 
ous attack on our schools and colleges . . . 
an adaptation as it were of the Monroe 
Doctrine to the American educational 
world.” 

The names of such famed educators as 
Professor John Dewey of Columbia, 
Bishop Francis J. McConnell of New 
York, Dr. Alexander Meiklejohn of Wis- 
consin found their places on the com- 
mittee, but confronted with N. E. A.’s 
measured investigation, the Save-Our- 
Schools Committee seemed to lose zeal. 


Harvard Success 


At Harvard Law school are some 1,500 
students. Of these some 375 will be given 
degrees. Of these some 30 or 32 by high 
academic achievement are on the board 
of the Harvard Law Review, of which only 
one is President. Revealing was a check 
made last week of the careers of the last 
15 of these Presidents. 

Although all students who graduate from 
Harvard Law School have fair measure of 
legal standing in the disillusioned eyes of 
practicing lawyers, it is the President of 
the Harvard Law Review at whom they 
cast glances not appraising but accepting, 
not supercilious but nearly reverential. 
Enviable is the position of the President 
of the Harvard Law Review; he may prac- 
tically choose what potent law firm he will 
serve after graduation. Similarly Presi- 
dents of law reviews and journals at other 
law schools achieve in varying degrees the 
quasi-Olympian privilege of being able to 
choose, instead of having to ask. 

The last 15 Presidents of the Harvard 


. Law Review and their positions are: 1914. 


Boykin C. Wright, senior partner, Cotton 
& Franklin, New York; 1915, Robert P. 
Patterson, partner, Webb, Patterson & 
Hadley, New York; 1916, Gerard C. Hen- 
derson,* senior partner, Cravath, Hender- 
son & Degersdorff, New York; 1917, 
Charles Bunn, partner, Doherty, Rumble, 
Bunn & Butler, St. Paul; 1918, Lloyd H. 
Landau, special counsel, Public Service, 
St. Louis; 1919, George E. Osborne, Pro- 
fessor of Law at Stanford University; 
1920, Cloyd Laporte, junior partner, Root, 
Clark, Buckner, Howland & Ballantine, 
New York; 1921, Donald C. Swatland, 








BANK OFFICER NICELY 


Mr. Friendly remains in the ranks. 


junior partner, Cravath, Degersdorff, 
Swaine & Wood, New York; 1922, Ber- 
tram F. Willcox, junior partner, Schurman. 
Wiley & Willcox, New York; 1923, 
James M. Nicely, second vice president 


*Died Aug. 31, 1927, only one of the 15 Presi- 
dents mentioned in Who’s Who. 
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National Bank of Commerce, New York; 
1924, Warren S. Ege, associate in Davis, 
Severance & Morgan, St. Paul; 1925, 
Robert G. Page, associate in Root, Clark, 
Buckner, Howland & Ballantine; 1926, 
David F. Cavers, associate in Rushmore, 
Bisbee & Stern, New York; 1927, Henry 
J. Friendly, associate in Root, Clark, 
Buckner, Howland & Ballantine; 1928, 
Erwin N. Griswold, assistant to Professor 
Austin W. Scott, Harvard Law School. 
This year’s President is Herman Thomas 
Austern. 


A 
—_ ¢— 
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du Pont School 


In Delaware, an Episcopal boarding 
school will be established at Middletown, 
name, headmaster, still undecided. As 
usual in Delaware, the money will come 
from a member of the du Pont family, 
builders of roads, parks, manufacturers 
of collars, dynamite, automobiles. The 
member is Alexis Felix du Pont, vice-presi- 
dent of the du Pont Co., Wilmington. He, 
slim, tall, fair, slightly bald, made many 
a munition fortune during the War, plays 
the baritone horn in the Police band. 

For his school he purchased a 350-acre 
farm where a $500,000 building will stand. 
A similar sum will be given for endow- 
ment. The purpose of the school: frankly 
to emphasize the religious element in edu- 


cation. 
—_—o— 


Again, Salaries 

After 25 years’ service full professors at 
Yale should earn enough money “to main- 
tain a home in a ten-room house which he 
owns free of mortgage, to keep one servant, 
and to pay for some occasional service, and 
to provide an education for his children on 
an equality with that obtained by the gen- 
eral run of students at this university. 
Lifé at this level now costs about $15,000 
or $16,000 a year.” 

So wrote, last week, Professor Yandell 
Henderson (physiologist) and Assistant 
Professor Maurice Rea Davie (sociologist ) 
from Yale, again expressing the trite 
thought that college professors earn too 
little. 

At Yale, full professors receive from 
$6,000 to $8,000; the Medical School 
salaries are somewhat higher. At the Law 
School certain professors make $10,000. 

Full professors at Yale therefore saw 
slim chance of $15,000 salaries even if 
they, like Professor Henderson, taught at 
Yale more than 25 years. If professional 
salaries were to be raised, as seemed likely, 
it looked as though the ten-room houses 
would have to be maintained on something 
like $10,000; more than $6,000 or $8,000 
but still far less than $15,000. 


—_— 


Largest California 


Statistics from 216 colleges and univer- 
sities showed a 2% increase in enrollment. 
Revealed were such facts as these: the 
largest divinity school (298 students) in 
the U. S. is in Chicago; Hunter College 
(Manhattan) is the largest women’s col- 
lege (4,918 students); the largest liberal 
arts college is the University of California 
(9,783 students); the largest law school 
is at New York University (1,785 stu- 
dents); Pennsylvania has the largest den- 
tal school (430 students); University of 
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California and Columbia University each 
have 250 dental students. 

Of the 216 colleges and universities 
which form the approved list of the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities, Ran- 
dolph-Macon College (for men) at Ash- 
land, Va., is the smallest (220 students). 


—_—o—_ 
Diplomacy 


In Los Angeles opened a new uni- 
versity, the Los Angeles University of In- 
ternational Relations. It will give courses 
teaching “a knowledge of languages, his- 
tory, political economy, international law, 
and the cultural achievements of nations, 
in addition to ability and training in diplo- 
matic procedure and commercial prac- 
tice.” Chancellor: Dr. Rufus Bernhard 
von KleinSmid, native of Sandwich, IIl., 
psychologist. 

Also, looking toward the deeper study 
of diplomacy, Myron Charles Taylor* gave 
$1,500,000 to his alma mater, the Cornell 
Law School, to build a Myron Taylor Hall 
for law students & faculty. Wrote he, in 
making the gift: “It is well to stress the 
importance of the study of languages . . . 
particularly French, which is the diplo- 
matic language of the world, and, if possi- 
ble, Italian and Spanish. . .. It is to be 
hoped that ultimately such a centre or 
college of law will be developed and will 
embody within its courses in international 


*Mr. Taylor is the brilliant and scholarship- 
loving lawyer who, after triumphing in the textile 
and other businesses; became last January one of 
the triumvirate chosen to succeed the late Judge 
Gary as rulers of U. S. Steel (see p. 26) The 
other two: John Pierpont Morgan, James Augus- 
tine Farrell. 
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law one of diplomacy, that it may permit 
its students to equip themselves especially 
for our government’s foreign service.” 

At Johns Hopkins a school of interna- 
tional relations which will commemorate 
by name the late Ambassador Walter Hines 
Page has been planned since 1925. A 
board of trustees headed by Owen D. 
Young is now raising $1,000,000 to launch 
the school. 


Amazing 


NEW TYPE BOAT 
Weighs 15 Ibs. Supports 1,000 
Ibs. Easily inflated with spe- 
cial pump. Used by govern- 


















ments as seaplane lifeboats; 
by sportsmen for fishing iso- 
lated lakes, duck hunting, Ff, 
trapping, etc. A perfect play | 
boat for children. Two air 
chambers make it safe. 
Comes complete with Take- 
down oars, Pump and Carry- 
ing Bag. Direct from Factory 
or Through Your Dealer, 


Write for Catalog. —& FLATO BOA 
The New England Airship Company, 108 Willow St., New Haven, Conn. 
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It’s Not Fair! 


Flat folders or any open-end filing 
container will not hold correspondence 
in the neat, orderly manner that is so 
necessary to quick, accurate filing and 
finding. Bulging, disorderly pockets 
invariably mean lost papers, costly 
delays in filing and finding and an in- 
terruption of office routine. 


Ucrte 


VERTICAL-EXPANDING ZY 
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File Pockets 


are designed to hold 
correspondence in such 
a way that these filing 
evils are eliminated. 
These firm, durable, 
expansible - containers 
will hold three or three 
hundred letters as effi- 
ciently as ordinary fold- 
ers hold three. They 
always stand upright in 
the filing cabinet with their index tabs 
in plain view—this feature eliminates 
almost entirely the hazartl of misfiling 
or lost papers. 





Try a ‘‘Vertex’’ File Pocket at our expense. 
Use it in place of your most overcrowded 
folder and note the instant improvement. 


eccccscceecscesesesessCut Heresesccsesssceceucsceses 
Please send for trial in my files a free sample of 
Bushnell’s Paperoid ‘‘ VERTEX” File Pocket, as 
described in December 31st Time. 
Name of Firm 


Address...... 


Name and Position of Person Inquiring........ 
1 


Letter Size or Legal Size Desired? 


To ALVAH BUSHNELL CoO., Dept. N, 


13th and Wood Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“Big Realtor Dickers”’ 


Oscar Tschirky lost his job last week. 
He was given notice that presently his 
services would no longer be required. He 
bowed as unctuously as if he were once 
again seating the Crown Prince of Siam at 
the dinner table, and said he was sorry. 

Oscar is heavy, thick-set, grave-eyed. 
His bow, which has been the chief instru- 
ment of his profession, mingles in just 
the right quantities, elements of defer- 
ence and cordiality. Many people the 
world around know of Oscar; many pre- 
tend they know him; a great many actually 
have come to know him during the 35 
years he has been with the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel. 

Said he: “I feel sad about it, naturally. 
I feel sorry for Fifth Avenue that this 
hotel is going out of business.” He 
drummed the table thoughtfully with his 
fingers, and nodded solemnly again. “I 
opened the hotel and I will be closing it.” 

For Oscar was on the staff when New 
York’s most famed hostelry opened, ix 
1893. 

The regrets that troubled the soul of 
Oscar, however, never entered into the 
discussions of a group of men who gath- 
ered in a downtown bank in New York and 
spent the day deliberating. They were 
realtors, and they talked of leases and 
rents, and how many stories an office build- 
ing must rise in order to yield income pro- 
portionate to the value of a property in 
terms of Fifth Avenue frontage. In the 
end, they nodded in agreement on a real 
estate dicker which will wipe out the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, a famed Manhattan 
landmark, a tradition of princesses and 
kings, Peacock Alley, memories of the 
Bradley-Martin ball of 1897. 

The hotel was sold, at a price said to 
be around $20,000,000, and will be razed 
next summer. 

Actually the Waldorf-Astoria, as it now 
stands, is two buildings. The first was 
erected by William Waldorf Astor, famed 
in real-estate deals of the last century, on 
the site of his residence at 33rd Street & 
Fifth Avenue. He planned to spend the 
rest of his life in England, and wanted to 
leave a great hotel as memorial. The Hotel 
Waldorf was the result. 

Qscar Tschirky, it is said, passed by 
while excavations were in _ progress. 
“What’s going to be built here?” he asked; 
and learning that it was to be a new hotel, 
he asked for a job, got one. 

The late George C. Boldt, previously 
manager of a hotel in Philadelphia, was 
brought to New York to operate the Wal- 
dorf and became the genius of its ex- 
pansion. He induced John Jacob Astor, 
whose home was adjacent, at 34th Street 
& Fifth Avenue to build the twin half of 
the hotel; and this was opened in 1897. 

Then, as the Nineteenth Century drew 
to its close, was the golden time of the 
Waldorf-Astoria. Prancing, sleek horses 
drew gleaming broughams and victorias to 
the doors, porters ushered bejewelled 
ladies and distinguished gentlemen into the 
labyrinthine lobby. Hansom cabs picked 
up titled fares at the portals. 

More recently, when hotels, planned on 


a far more luxurious basis, had been built 
to compete with the aging dignity of the 
Waldorf-Astoria, the hotel was taken over 
by Waldorf-Astoria, Inc., of which Gen- 
eral T. Coleman du Pont was a director. 
It is this corporation which last week sold 
the property to the Bethlehem Engineer- 
ing Corp. The new owners stated thai 
they would erect, on the Waldorf-Astoria 
site, a 50-story office building. 


While speculation has run wild over the 
destiny of the Waldorf-Astoria site, the 
shadow of a rumor of far more signiti- 
cance has fallen over another stretch of 
multi-million-dollar Fifth Avenue front- 
age. Frightened words have trickled from 
realtor circles to newspaper sanctums, and 
once or twice a timid hint has been printed. 

The story involved the three blocks be- 
tween Fifth & Sixth Avenues, and 48th 
& sist Streets. 

A hundred years ago, these three blocks 
were deeded by the State to Columbia 
University, as a source of income to sup- 
port the institution. Authorities at the 
University grumbled. They would rather 
have had the privilege, often granted then 
to colleges, to conduct a lottery. But the 
years passed, the property became price- 
less; and the authorities ceased to chunter, 
grinned instead. 

Now, the story goes, the University has 
sold all three blocks complete to John 
Davison Rockefeller Jr., who plans a 
development almost fantastically elabo- 
rate. 

Every brick standing on the three blocks 
will come down. 

The central feature of the projected de- 
velopment will be a new home for the 
Metropolitan Opera, to face Fifth Ave- 
nue, between 49th & soth Streets. On the 
avenue front, there will be a magnificent 
esplanade. Viaducts, designed in the fu- 
turist style of structural engineering, will 
take care of automobile traffic on differ- 
ent levels, eliminating the usual traffic jam 
at the Opera gates on important nights. 

Two new streets will be cut through the 
three blocks, parallel with Fifth Avenue. 
one of them leading to the rear doors and 
ramps of the Opera. Along these new 
streets, and through all the rest of the 
property, Mr. Rockefeller will erect new 
buildings for old (skyscrapers, hotels, 
stores, apartments). And the new streets 
will be developed as the finest and most 
exclusive shopping district in the world. 

It would be the greatest real estate 
dicker in the history of New York, since 
Peter Minuit in 1626 bought Manhattan 
Island for $24. 

Confirmation of this story came last 
week when the New Yorker said it was 
so, on good, though anonymous, authority. 


—? 

Index 
Bank Mergers. Fast-growing, the 
Manufacturer’s Trust Co., 139 Broadway, 
last week absorbed two other Manhattan 
banks, became fifth largest of New York 
trust companies, acquired position among 
the ten largest U. S. financial institutions 
The banks merged were Interstate Trust 
Co., formed in 1926 by onetime (1923- 
26) Governor George S. Silzer of New Jer- 
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(hoose your JANUARY INVESTMENTS 





N investor—no less than a business man— 


k should begin the new year by “taking stock” 
of what he has. Are the securities you now hold, 
the obligations of sound industries, productive 
real estate, substantial communities, and stable 
governments? Do they provide the investment 
qualities you need, and in the proper ratio? Are 
they thoroughly diversified —as to location, ma- 
turity, and type? 


Such an inventory may show that you should 
use part of your January investment funds to add 
some short-term securities; or, it may indicate 
that you need more long-term issues. You may 
need a greater degree of salability, a more even 
spread of maturities, or better distribution geo- 
graphically. Possibly you could, to advantage, add 
some tax-exempt bonds to your holdings. 


The chart illustrated above offers a convenient 
means of making your own general analysis. You 
can list on it your bonds and other investments, 
according to type, maturity, location, etc. You will 
then see just how your financial structure is built 
—whether or not it is properly balanced; you will 
be able to tell just what kind of bonds you should 
select to strengthen your investment position. 


We shall be glad to send you a copy of this 
Analysis Chart, and, with it, a current copy of our 
Quarterly Investment Review, which, in addition 
to helpful comments on bonds and the bond mar- 
ket, also presents a varied list of bond offerings to 
meet a broad range of investment needs. A few 
of these issues, grouped to suit various investment 
purposes, are shown in the column to the right. 
Ask for Analysis Chart ru-z8a 


to fit your present holdings 
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For Short-Term Investment 

Middle West Utilities Company 5 4's, 1929 

Empire Gas & Fuel Company 5's, 1930 

Minnesota & Ontario Paper Company 6’s, 1933 

Hearst Magazines, Inc. 6's, 1931 

Roxy Theatres Corporation 6 %4’s, 1932 
Average yield about 6.03 % 


For Long-Term Investment 
Hotel St. George (Brooklyn) 534°s, 1943 
Peabody Coal Company 5°s, 1953 
Department of Akershus (Norway) 5's, 1963 
Public Service Company of Colorado 6's, 1946 
Georgia Power & Light Co. 5"s, 1978 
Average yield about 5.72% 
For Marketability 
Cities Service Co. 5s, 1963 
Commonwealth Edison Company (Chicago) 44's, 1956 
Cudahy Packing Company 5's, 1946 
Detroit City Gas Company 5's, 1950 
West Penn Power Company 5's, 1956 
Average yield about 4.77 % 
For Tax Exemption 
City of Detroit 44's, 1942 
Dallas Joint Stock Land Bank 5°s, 1967 /Opt. 1937 
Pacific Coast Joint Stock Land Bank 5's, 1958 /Opt. 1938 
State of California 44's, 1945 
Vicksburg, Miss. 4%{"s, 1930-50 
Average yield about 4.52% 
For High Average Yield 
Chicago Rapid Transit Company 6 '4"s, 1944 
Commerz-und Privat-Bank (Germany) 5 4s, 1937 
Long-Bell Lumber Company 6's, 1943 
Mercantile Arcade Building (Los Angeles) 5 4's, 1953 
New York Dock Co. 5's, 1938 
Average yield about 6.68 % 


For General Diversification 
Butterick Publishing Co. 634’s, 1936 
Central West Public Service Co. 5 34’s, 1956 
Graybar Building (New York) 5's, 1946 
Ruhr Gas Corporation (Germany) 6 4's, 1953 
St. Pet: burg, Fla. 534°s, 1951-53 
crrerage yield about 5.89% 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED , 


CHICAGO 201 South La Salle Street 


NEW YORK 35 Wall Street 


PHILADELPHIA 111 South Fifteenth Street + Boston 8§ Devonshire Street 


DETROIT 601 Griswold Street 
CLEVELAND 925 Euclid Avenue 

st Louis 319 North Fourth Street 
PITTSBURGH 307 Fifth Avenue 
MILWAUKEE 425 East Water Street 
MINNEAPOLIS 608 Second Avenue, South 











isten to the Old Counsellor 


every Thursday evening on the Halsey-Stuart Hour... A 
unique radio program featuring helpful advice on how to 
invest your money .. Music by instrumental ensemble. 
W-E-A-F and 25 stations associated with the 
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sey and State Bank and Trust Co., headed 
by Harold G. Richard. Resources of the 
combined banks are $531,000,000. 
Manufacturers’ Trust was formed in 
1905 as Citizens’ Trust Co. of Brooklyn 
(capital $500,000). Under the leadership 
of Founder Nathan S. Jonas, and with the 
assistance of his brother, Ralph Jonas, 
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Junius SPENCER MorcAan Jr. 


He italicized the Morgan sense. 

(See col. 3) 
head of Financial and Securities Indus- 
trial Corp., the bank’s expansion was rapid. 
Many a small bank was acquired by the 
Financial Corp., then transferred to the 
family bank. After the acquisition of the 
Manufacturers’ National Bank, Citizens’ 
Trust became (1916) Manufacturers’ 
Trust. 

Early in 1928, Manufacturers’ Trust, 
which had gained control of the 116-year- 
old Bank of America, sold control to the 
A. P. Giannini interests, giving A. P. 
Giannini a Wall Street foothold. On Oct. 
1, 1928, Manufacturers’ Trust had re- 
sources of $356,000,000; deposits of $275,- 
000,000. , 

Nathan S. Jonas was born in Mont- 
gomery, Ala., Aug. 1, 1868. He attended 
Brooklyn public schools, Wright’s (Brook- 
lyn) Business College, was office boy, 
bookkeeper, traveling salesman and insur- 
ance agent. From 1902-07 he served on the 
New York City Board of Education. He is 
a member of Brooklyn Institute of Arts & 
Sciences and has given liberally to Jewish 
charities. 

The Manufacturers’ Trust merger was 
announced the day following the Bank of 
the Manhattan Co.-International Accept- 
ance merger (see p. 28). 

Patten Will. Many a fable has been 
told of James Patten, onetime grain oper- 
ator, who died in Evanston, ill., last fort- 
night (Time, Dec. 17), but no fabulous 
fortune did his will reveal. His estate was 
valued at $20,000,000; his investments, 
sound, shrewd, included stocks in Chicago 


Daily News; Chicago Rapid Transit; 
Commonwealth Edison; First National 


Bank, Chicago; Pullman, Inc.; Swift & 
Co.; 20 Wacker Drive Building Corp. 
Estate income goes mainly to Widow 
Amanda Louise Patten. Upon her death, 
estate will be divided, one half to charity, 
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one half between Son John L. Patten, 
Daughter (Mrs.) Agnes Patten Wilder of 
Santa Barbara, California. 

Eastman Insurance. There are 20,000 
employes in Eastman Kodak Co. When 
male employes reach 65 years, female em- 
ployes 60 years, they will be retired or. 
pensions. Each year they will receive a 
sum equal to 1% of salary, multiplied by 
years of service prior to Jan. 1, 1929; plus 
2% of total salary earned after that date. 
(Example: Employe retired in 1940. Sal- 
ary at time of retirement, $5,000. Came to 
Eastman in 1920. Receives 1% of $5,000 
—which is $50,—multiplied by 9, which is 
$450,—plus 2% of all money earned since 
1929 [say average of $4,000 for 11 years | 
which is $880. Pension therefore is $1,330 
yearly. This plan, approved last week, 
also includes life insurance, disability bene- 
fits, which go into immediate effect. In- 
surance company is Metropolitan Life, 
which was paid $6,500,000 to cover insur- 
ance to date and will receive annual pre- 
miums of $300,000. Cost of insurance, of 
pensions, borne equally by Kodak Co., by 
Employes’ Association. 

Radio. After a five-year inquiry, the 
Federal Trade Commission last week dis- 
missed its complaint against the Radio 
Corp. of America, General Electric Co., 
American Tel. & Tel. Co., Western Electric 
Co., Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Co. and United Fruit Co. Since 
January, 1924, these companies have been 
investigated on a charge of “conspiring and 
combining” to create a monopoly and re- 
strain competition in making and selling 
radio apparatus and in radio communica- 
tion. The complaint was dismissed by a 
vote of four to one. 

French Line. Six trans-Atlantic liners 
will be built for the French Line during the 
next three years. Pierre A. de Malglaive, 
resident Manhattan director, said that 
French Line traffic had increased 32.1% 
over 1927, and that four of the six new 
ships will be ready in 1929 to operate from 
the Pacific Coast to France via Panamd. 

Boxing. Like others, the Boxing Busi- 
ness has ups, downs. Madison Square Gar- 
den directors last week announced a yearly 
dividend of $i a share. Last year’s divi- 
dend was $2. Reason: The company’s 
chief product, the Tunney-Heeney fight, 
was overpriced, established meagre con- 
sumer demand, made relatively few sales. 

Ponzi. Investors in Charles Ponzi’s 
famed get-rich-quick enterprises of 1920 
last week received checks for $80,000, the 
last of a series of payments by which 
Ponzi creditors have been given back about 
37% of their losses. Ponzi, now in prison, 
had liabilities of $4,000,000, of which $1, 
500,000 has been paid back over a five-year 
interval. 

Macfadden. Macfadden, Inc., is a hold- 
ing company which controls the stock of 
the various Bernarr Macfadden publica- 
tions. Federal Trade Commission charged 
it with having represented special subscrip- 
tion rates as being reductions from regular 
rates when these rates were actually no 
lower than the ordinary prices. 

Automobile Production. The U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce announced last 
week that the production of automobiles* 
for the eleven months of 1928 ending 





*Passenger cars (including taxicabs), trucks 
(including ambulances, street-sweepers, buses, 
fire-engines), 


Nov. 30 totaled 4,124,225. This means 
that the final figure for the year 1928 will 
be about 1,000,000 more than the total 
1927 output of 3,401,326. 

Meanwhile, President Alfred Pritchard 
Sloan, Jr., of General Motors, predicted 
that 1929 would set an even higher record. 
Merely ‘“‘a normal trend,” he said. 

Mr. Sloan’s prediction was apparently 
based on three items: 1) Ford production, 
which did not get into full swing until 
the early autumn of 1928, may reach a 
much higher total in 1929; 2) Chevrolet, 
now a six-cylinder car, plans a greater push 
rather than a let-down in 1929; 3) Chrys- 
ler looms as a potent rival of General 
Motors. 

—_o>——_ 
England’s Steel, Morgan’s Steel 

To the British steel industry came last 
week a series of mergers, from which may 
result the formation of a British steel 
cartel to meet foreign competition in world 
markets. First came a triple merger in- 
volving three British steel makers (Vickers, 
Vickers-Armstrong, and Cammell, Laird & 
Co.) who united all their interests, except 
their armament works, in a company to be 
called the English Steel Corp., Ltd. Capi- 
tal: about $100,000,000. Then came an- 
other merger—the union of Dorman Long, 
Ltd. with Bolckow Vaughan & Co., Ltd. 
Capital also about $100,000,000. An ex- 
port agreement has been concluded and an 
effort will be made to secure a protective 
tariff on steel. 


Capitalizations of $100,000,000 may rep- 
resent huge companies in British steel, but 
U. S. citizens point to the “billion dollar” 
U. S. Steel Corp. as the real standard of 
steel magnitude. Whether because of its 
association with such names as Carnegie, 
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WALTER SHERMAN GIF¥ORD 
He is credited with the night letter. 








Gary, Morgan, or because it was a “billion 
dollar” corporation in days when such 
corporations were objects of more awe and 
alarm than they are today, U. S. Steel 
remains as it has been for many years, the 
popular embodiment of U. S. capital, U. S. 
industry. When U. S. Steel directors meet, 
there is news; when they elect directors, 
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it is an event. Thus the U. S. public was 
last week more interested in the election of 
two new U. S. Steel directors than in Brit- 
ish steel mergers, however far-reaching. 


The two new directors are Junius | 


Spencer Morgan Jr. and Walter Sherman 
Gifford. Junius Spencer Morgan Jr. is 
named for his great-grandfather, the 
Junius Spencer Morgan who in 1854 left 
the Boston dry goods field to become a 
partner in the London bank of George Pea- 
body & Co. It was this Junius Spencer 
Morgan (not John Pierpont Morgan I) 
who originated the famed remark that 
“Any one who sells a bear on the United 
States will go broke.” The present Junius 


Spencer Morgan jr. was graduated from | 
Harvard in 1914, is a Morgan partner, a | 


director of General Motors, grandson of 
the late great John Pierpont Morgan who 
was largely responsible for the formation 
of U.S. Steel in 1901, and son of the John 


Pierpont Morgan who is now Chairman of | 
the U. S. Steel Board. The appointment of | 
Morgan Partner Thomas William Lamont 


to the U. S. Steel Finance Committee, last 
week, further italicized the Morgan sense 
of responsibility for U. S. Steel and gave 
rise to rumors that Mr. Lamont might suc- 


ceed Mr. Morgan to the board chairman- | 


ship.* 


No Morgan Partner, no banker, is | 


Walter Sherman Gifford, president of 
American Telephone & Telegraph, now 
U. S. Steel Director. Mr. Gifford began 
his commercial career clerking for the 
Western Electric Co. at $10 weekly. It is 
said that he had intended to send the letter 
of application which got him the job to the 
General Electric Co., confused the two 
Electrics, thus accidentally landed with the 
Western. His work attracted the atten- 
tion of Theodore N. Vail, who made him 
chief statistician. By 1915 he was Vice 
President; in 1917, as head of the Council 
of National Defense, he directed the pur- 
chase of supplies for the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces in France; in 1918 he re- 


turned to the A. T. & T.; in 1925 was | 
made A. T. & T. president. Among the | 
many innovations credited to Mr. Gifford | 
is the now familiar “night letter’ tele- | 
graphic service. Mr. Gifford, 44, is still | 
young, as presidents, as directors, go; and | 


has an operating rather than a financial 


background. Interests he represents, how- | 


ever, have large U. S. Steel holdings. 
@ 
Past Potentate Acquitted 

When, in April of 1927 (Time, April 
11, 1927), the Adair Realty & Trust Co. 
of Atlanta went into bankruptcy for 
$38,000,000, great was the shock to At- 
lantans, to Georgians, to Southerners. It 
was an Adair who was the conductor of 
the first railroad train that ever entered 
Atlanta (1845). It was an Adair who was 
prominent in the rebuilding of Atlanta 
after Union troops burned the city during 
the Civil War. Forrest Adair Sr., present 
head of Adair family, is a Past Illustrious 











*When John Pierpont Morgan was made chair- | 


man of the U. S. Steel Board, in December, 1927, 
following Judge Gary’s death, in August 1927, 
he was the leading figure in a triumvirate which 
controlled U. S. Steel. 

The other triumvirs were President James 
\ugustine Farrell and Finance Committee Chair- 


man Myron Charles Taylor (Time, Jan. 9, | 


1928). It was said that Mr. Morgan at that 
time regarded his appointment as temporary and 
hoped that a successor would soon be found. 
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BroTHER FELIX 


Warburg is more exclusively banking .. . 


Potentate of the Shrine (social organiza- 
tion of 32-degree Masons). Thus the fail- 
ure of Adair Co. was the failure of a 
great institution. 

Last week, however, this failure was at 
least freed from any suspicion of fraud. 
Forrest Adair Sr., Forrest Adair Jr., Frank 
Adair and E. A. Erwin, officials of the 
bankrupt firm, were acquitted of using 
the mails to defraud in connection with 
the building of three southern hotels which 
never were completed. Stockholders in 
these projects lost nearly $3,000,000. 
After a month’s trial, a jury decided that 
the Adair failure was legitimate. 

—_—o©—_ 
Warburgs, Bakers 

What Wall Street delicately terms a 
“combination of interests,” what on other 
thoroughfares would more bluntly be 
called a merger, last week transpired be- 
tween the International Acceptance Bank 
and the Bank of the Manhattan Co., both 
of Manhattan. The distinction between 
interest combination and merger lies in 
the fact that the two banks will not merge 
physical properties, but that their stock- 
holders will arrange an interchange of se- 
curities. Later there will be formed an 
investment bank, to be known as Inter- 
national Manhattan Co., so that, like many 
another bank, the new combination will 
have an affiliated financing organization 
whose operations and earnings may be less 
conservative than those of the parent 
body. Resources of the two banks total 
some $500,000,000. 

The union of Bank of the Manhattan 
Co. with International Acceptance brings 
together one of the oldest of U. S. bank- 
ing families and one of the oldest of inter- 
national banking families. The U. S. fam- 
ily is Baker, contemporary Baker being 
J. Stewart, president of the Bank of the 
Manhattan Co., Vice Chairman of Inter- 
national Acceptance. The international 
family is Warburg, current Warburgs being 
Brothers Paul & Felix. The present story, 
however, concerns only Brother Paul, 
Board Chairman of International Accept- 
ance, Associate Chairman of Bank of the 
Manhattan Co., and his son, James P.., 
who will become president of International 
Manhattan. Of the two families the War- 
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BROTHER PAUL 


. and more internationally famed. 


burg is the older, the more exclusively 
banking, the more internationally famed. 

The Warburg family derives its name 
from Warburg, a town in Westphalia, 
where Warburgs lived as long ago as 1400. 
At some time during the Sixteenth Century 
the family moved to Hamburg. Here, in 
1798, was founded M. M. Warburg & Co. 
Since the founding of the Warburg firm— 
130 years ago—a son of the Warburg 
family has always headed the House of 
Warburg; no person not a Warburg has 
ever reached a dominant position. Com- 
paratively, the Morgans are parvenus. 

It is with the U. S. branch of the War- 
burg family, however, that the U. S. finan- 
cial world is most concerned. For it was 
-aul M. Warburg who organized the In- 
ternational Acceptance Bank in 1921. 
Born in Hamburg in 1868, Paul M. War- 
burg entered a Hamburg export house at 
18, entered the House of Warburg at 20. 
Followed experience in English, in French 
banking houses, a world tour, a return to 
Hamburg, and, in 1896, membership in 
the Warburg firm. In 1894 Mr. Warburg 
had married Nina, daughter of Solomon 
Loeb of Kuhn, Loeb & Co. In 1902 he 
came to live in the U. S., became partner 
in Kuhn-Loeb, in which Brother Felix 
had been a partner since 1896. 

He found the U. S. financial world in 
a depressed condition, with call money 
bringing 25% to 30%. Interested, able, 
he wrote an article showing the unsound 
condition of U. S. banking, likening the 
U. S. banking system to European bank- 
ing during the Renaissance. Seeing no 
chance of publishing a critical essay writ- 
ten by a stranger, an alien, he put his 
paper in a desk-drawer, where it remained 
for four years. But in 1907, on the ad- 
vice of Professor Seligman of Columbia 
University, he brought the article up to 
date, sent it to the New York Times, saw 
it in print. Soon the Panic of 1907 vividly 
demonstrated the justice of his criticisms, 
won him recognition as a financial author- 
ity. In 1908 he went with the late great 
Henry P. Davison and Frank A. Vander- 
lip and Senator Nelson Aldrich to recently- 


famed Jekyl Island (see National Af- 
fairs) where the U. S. currency system was 
thoroughly studied, scientifically revised. 
In 1911, Mr. Warburg became a U. S. 
citizen. 

Bankers, financiers knew Mr. Warburg 
in 1908; the U. S. Senate and the U. S. 
public did not become thoroughly aware 
of him until 1914, when President Wilson 
appointed him a member of the first Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. A Senate Committee 
on Banking and Currency questioned Mr. 
Warburg, their inquiries colored somewhat 
by a distorted idea of the Money Demon 
and Mr. Warburg as an incarnation of it. 
At that time a Kuhn-Loeb member, and 
with an income of some half a million a 
year, Mr. Warburg devoted himself to 
building up the Federal Reserve system. 
For four years (1914-1918) he served 
on the Federal Reserve Board, did 
much to determine the success of what 
has since been recognized as by far the 
greatest domestic accomplishment of the 
Wilson administration—the modernization 
of U. S. banking. In 1921 Mr. Warburg 
founded International Acceptance.* 


Hardly less ancient than the House of 
Warburg is the House of Baker, but the 
Bakers have not so continuously been 
bankers, and the Baker bank has not re- 
mained always in Baker control. This bank 
—the Bank of the Manhattan Co., was 
organized in 1799. One of its original 
stockholders was Stephen Baker. The 
Bank of the Manhattan Co. did not re- 
main a Baker property, but did return to 
the Baker family 35 years ago. J. Stewart 
Baker, present head, succeeded his father, 
Stephen Baker, grandson of Stephen the 
Founder. 


The affiliation between the Bank of the 
Manhattan Co. and International Accept- 
ance is particularly important in the field 
of international banking. The Bank of the 
Manhattan Co. has hitherto confined itself 
chiefly to New York City, where it has 
built up some 50 branches. International 
Acceptance, on the other hand, with its 
Warburg German connections, has special- 
ized in international enterprises. The com- 
bination in effect puts the combined re- 
sources of the two banks into the inter- 
national field. 


*Brother Paul’s connection with Kuhn-Loeb 
ended in 1914; Brother Felix remained in the 
Kuhn-Loeb organization. Born in Hamburg, in 
1871, Brother Felix came to the U. S. in 1894, 
married Frieda Schiff, daughter of Jacob H 
Schiff, in 1895, has been Kuhn-Loeb partner since 
1896, became a U. S. citizen in 1900. He has 
been conspicuously identified with Jewish chari 
ties and with the Palestine movement. In 1925 
he gave $500,000 for a Hebrew University in 
Jerusalem. 

Brothers Paul and Felix have three other 
brothers: 

Brother Max M. of the House of Warburg, 
Hamburg. 

Brother Fritz of the House of Warburg, 
Hamburg. 

Brother A. M. who is Professor of Art. 

Of the five Brothers Warburg, Brother Paul 
has a son, James Paul, to be head of Interna- 
tional Manhattan. 

srother Max has a son, Eric Warburg, recent 
partner in House of Warburg, Hamburg. 

Brother Felix has four sons: 

Paul Felix with International Acceptance. 
Frederick with Lehman Bros. 

Edward, college student. 

Gerald, music student (cello). 


—_— 
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Old Hen, Great Snake 


ELIZABETH AND Essex, A Tragic His- 
tory—Lytton Strachey—Harcourt Brace 
($3.75). 

The Portrait Gallery. Elizabeth. 
“Only a woman could have shuffled so 
shamelessly, only a woman could have 
abandoned with such unscrupulous com- 
pleteness the last shreds not only of con- 
sistency, but of dignity, honor and com- 
mon decency, in order to escape the 
appalling necessity of having, really and 
truly, to make up her mind. Yet it is true 
that . . . male courage, male energy . . . 
she also possessed. .. . 

“She was mistress of six languages be- 
sides her own, a student of Greek, a superb 
calligraphist, an excellent musician. She 
was a connoisseur of painting and poetry. 
She danced, after the Florentine style, with 
a high magnificence that astonished be- 
holders. Her conversation, full, not only 
of humor, but of elegance and wit, re- 
vealed an unerring social sense, a charming 
delicacy of personal perception. It was 
this spiritual versatility which made her 
one of the supreme diplomatists of his- 
HOLY. os 

“Tn spite of superficial resemblances, she 
was the very opposite of her most danger- 
ous enemy—the weaving spider of the 
Escurial. Both were masters of dissimu- 
lation and lovers of delay; but the leaden 
foot of Philip was the symptom of a 
dying organism, while Elizabeth tempo- 
rized for the contrary reason—because 
vitality can afford to wait. The fierce old 
hen sat still, brooding over the English 
nation, whose pullulating energies were 
coming swiftly to ripeness and unity under 
her wings. She sat still; but every feather 
bristled; she was tremendously alive. . . .” 

Essex. “Leicester . . . appointed him 
General of the Horse. The post was less 
responsible than picturesque, and Essex 
performed its functions perfectly. . . . 

“His spirit, wayward, melancholy, and 
splendid, belonged to the Renaissance— 
the English Renaissance, in which the con- 
flicting currents of ambition, learning, re- 
ligion, and lasciviousness were so subtly 
intervolved. .. . 

“He turned aside suddenly from the 
exciting whirl of business and politics to 
adore alone, in some inner room, the 
sensuous harmonies of Spenser. He dallied 
dangerously with court beauties; and then 
went to meditate for hours upon the 
attributes of the Deity in the cold church 
Of St. Paul... . <° 

Francis Bacon. “He was no striped 
frieze; he was shot silk. The detachment 
of speculation, the intensity of personal 
pride, the uneasiness of nervous sensibility, 


TIME readers may obtain post- | 
paid, promptly, any book of any U. S. 
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Boswell, TIME, Inc., enclosing check 
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price. If price is unknown, send $5 and 
Ben Boswell will remit correct change. 








LYTTON STRACHEY* 


. . . has no novel theory regarding the 
Virgin Queen. 


the urgency of ambition, the opulence of 
superb taste—these qualities, blending, 
twisting, flashing together, gave to his 
secret spirit the subtle and glittering super- 
ficies of a serpent. . . . The music sounds, 
and the great snake rises, and spreads its 
hood, and leans and hearkens, swaying in 
ecstasy; and even so the Lord Chancellor, 
in the midst of some great sentence, some 
high intellectual confection, seems to hold 
his breath in a rich beatitude, fascinated 
by the deliciousness of sheer style... .” 

Robert Cecil. “. . . his presence was 
sweet and grave. ... He was all mild 
reasonableness—or so it appeared, until 
he left his chair, stood up, and unexpect- 


edly revealed the stunted discomfort of * 


deformity. Then another impression came 
upon one—the uneasiness produced by an 
enigma: what could the combination of 
that beautifully explicit countenance with 
that shameful, crooked posture really be- 
token? He returned to the table, and once 
more took up his quill; all, once more, was 
perspicuous serenity. .. .” 

The Significance.. Lytton Strachey 
proclaims no novel theory regarding the 


*As caricatured by famed Max Beerbohm. 
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Jupitee Jim— The Life of Colonel James Fisk, Jr 
Fuller — Macmillan ($3.50). 
protegé, Jay Gould’s tool, and Wall Street’s play-boy in the eighties 
(See Time, December 3.) 

Money For Notnuinc — P. G. Wodehouse — Doubleday, Doran 
($2.00). More foolishness in the pleasant Wodehouse tradition 
(December 10.) 

Tue Decne oF THE West— Vol. II. - 
Oswald Spengler— Trans. from the German by_C. | 
Atkinson — Knopf ($7.50). 
thesis of Western civilization in decay. (December 10.) 

Marorni’s Vineyarp — E. Phillips Oppenheim — Litile Brown 
International intrigue revolving on the Mussolini of 1940 


Virgin Queen—delicately he even grants 
her her virginity. But to Lytton Strachey 
no meretricious novelty is necessary, such 
is the compelling freshness of his inter- 
pretation, and such the uncanny vitality of 
his art. Elizabeth has always made en- 
gaging reading, but from Strachey’s pages 
she emerges in all her living bizarre glamor 
to fascinate a jaded 20th century as surely 
as she fascinated the sensitive enthusiasts 
of her day. And it is not the youthful 
Elizabeth, but Elizabeth in her triumph- 
ant old age—her enemies out-played and 
out-lived; her darlings still vying for her 
favors. In vivid galaxy enemies and darl- 
ings alike surround her, each one scheming 
deliciously to control her feminine humors. 

In his study of Queen Victoria, Strachey 
crystallized a period of history; in his 
portrait of Elizabeth he creates a symbol 
of sovereignty, withal flesh and blood. 

The Author. Synonym of biography 
in the new manner, Strachey takes his 
work far more seriously than the host of 
whippersnappers who have travestied his 
methods in the six years since Queen Vic- 
‘oria was published. Three years’ solid 
work expended on that book resulted in 
what the author called “suffering from 
mental prostration”—horrible to consider 
what effect the present more brilliant vol- 
ume will have. 

For “solid work” Mr. Strachey betakes 
him and his gangling bones to the country, 
to escape, not so much the London noises, 
as the distracting society of Bloomsbury 
literati—Virginia Woolf, Clive Bell, Osbert 
Sitwell (TrmeE, Oct. 22). 
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But Both Black 


SCARLET SISTER MArY—Julia Peterkin— 
Bobbs Merrill ($2.50). 

Brack SADIE—T. Bowyer Campbell— 
Houghton Mifflin ($2.50). 

Black Sadie is a common cornfield 
nigger raised to trusted though untrust- 
worthy house servant, and by chance trans- 
ported to “Easter Orange,” N. J. There a 
wealthy, ridiculous patroness of the new 
art “discovers” her; it seems that Sadie’s 
angular primitive skull is “the focus of 
the geometry.” Cubism is at its height; 
the Negro fad starts its blatant vogue 
with a nude of Black Sadie. From popular 
artists’ model, Sadie proceeds to nightclub 
fame ending abruptly with a row, murder, 
discreet fade-away. On the whole she is 
glad to be shet of no ’count white folks 
that treat her as an equal, but the whole 
gamut of her staccato experience, pertly 
recorded, actually aitects her not at all. 

In sharp contrast, artistic as well as 
factual, is Julia Peterkin’s cadenced his- 
tory of a Negro woman who never left the 
plantation, and yet developed a mature 
philosophy, spangled with ancient super- 
stition. Si May-e’s story touches peaks of 
high comedy, drops to depths of black 
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THIS rare weekly brings you 

the unique scientific news. 
It is written in light, easy style 
to entertain while giving you 
the very latest, the most daring 
and authentic information in 
every branch of science. Many 
a charming, profitable hour of 
reading will be yours during 
1929 with Science News-Letter 


Introductory Offer— 
$1 for 13 Weeks 
2149 B St. Washington, D.C. 
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and Shakespeare Country. 
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misery, and through it all glows the in- 
domitable vitality of Si May-e herself. 

Less panoramic than Black April, and 
therefore the less powerful, Author Peter- 
kin’s present volume is nevertheless a com- 
pelling story of human character in ele- 
mental contact with love, growth, death. 
Rich in pathos, it also sparkles with the 
amusing antics, and ridiculous supersti- 
tions of the primitive race. 


— + 


Mention 


Pitcrrms oF Apversity—William Mc- 
Fee—Doubleday, Doran ($2.50). The 
only American to be mentioned in the 
same breath with Joseph Conrad writes 
a long, rich novel of the Caribbean. 

THE Lire oF Str MarTIN FRoBISHER— 
William McFee—Harper ($4). Frobisher 
was an Elizabethan sea-dog who did not 
sell himself to history as thoroughly as 
did Drake. Conscientious biography. 

Letizia BONAPARTE (Madame Mere)— 
Clement Shaw—Viking ($2). Brief sketch 
of a devoted mother, sound advisor, dip- 
lomatic friend. 

MorTHER OF Kincs—Norval Richardson 
—Scribner ($5). Letizia Bonaparte’s life 
in all its climaxes and vicissitudes, richly 
recorded with engaging anecdote and great 
personages. 


MILESTONES 


Engaged. Almira G. Rockefeller, only 
daughter of the late William G. Rocke- 
feller, grandniece of John Davison 
Rockefeller, recent débutante, of Man- 
hattan & Greenwich, Conn.; to M. Roy 
Jackson, able huntsman, widower, father 
of two married daughters, of Rye, N. Y. 

Engaged. Melville E. Stone II, grand- 
son of late Associated Press General Man- 
ager Melville E. Stone, of Manhattan; to 
Katharine Temple Lapsley, granddaughter 
of late Manhattan financier Howard Laps- 
ley. In 1925 Mr. Stone was described and 
painted by Artist Thomas Casilear Cole 
as “the genuine, cleanminded young man 
of today in these United States” (Time, 
Feb. 14, 1927). 
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Married. Arthur Chase Needles, Presi- 
dent of the Norfolk & Western Railway 
Co., of Roanoke, Va.; and Edith Hortense 
Clark of Manhattan; in Manhattan. 

—_—o—_ 

Married. Clarence Saunders, 47, famed 
Piggly Wiggly storekeeper of Memphis, 
Tenn.; and Patricia Houston, 29, of Tu- 
nica, Miss.; in Chicago. 

—_ -—_ 

Married. The Countess of Northesk, 
onetime Jessica Brown of the Ziegfeld 
Follies, who recently divorced David, 11th 
Earl of Northesk; and Vivian Cornelius 
of the British diplomatic corps, of Win- 
dlesham, Surrey; in London. Said the 
clergyman: “Vivian . . . you’re marrying 
an exquisite woman. . . . I love you both. 
. . . Jessica . . . you've married Vivian, 
a great man, a true Sahib.” 

indlini 

Divorced. James Cash Penney, Jr., 
glider enthusiast, son of the famed chain 
store tycoon and devout Methodist bene- 
factor of Whiteplains, N. Y., & Miami; by 
Marie Louise du Coudray Penney of 


Manhattan. Two days after their marriage 
in 1924 the Penneys were separated. 





Elected. Dr. James Kieran to be Presi- 
dent of Hunter College, Manhattan, larg- 
est U. S. woman’s college, to succeed re- 
tiring President Dr. George Samler Davis. 





Elected. Walter Sherman Gifford, 
President of the American Tel. & Tel. Co., 
and Junius Spencer Morgan Jr., son of 
John Pierpont Morgan; to be Directors of 
the U. S. Steel Corp., succeeding the late 
William Pendleton Palmer, onetime Presi- 
dent of the American Steel & Wire Co., 
and John Shaffer Phipps (see p. 26). 








Died. U.S. Representative Charles Lee 


Faust, 49, of St. Joseph, Mo.; after sev- 
eral weeks’ illness; in Washington. 

Died. John Hartley Manners, 58, famed 
playwright (Peg o’ My Heart), husband of 
Actress Laurette Taylor, onetime leading 
man for famed Actress Lily Langtry, of 
Manhattan; after an operation; in Man- 
hattan. 





—e - 
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Died. Harry Alexander Smith, 509. 
President of the National Fire Insurance 
Co. of Hartford & of three other insurance 
companies; of heart disease; in Hartford. 
To attend the funeral Mr. Smith’s mother, 
79, made a seven-hour airplane flight from 
Raleigh, N. C. 

ee 

Died. Col. Newbold Morris, 60, able 
Manhattan lawyer, humanitarian, church- 
man, clubman; of heart disease; in Man- 
hattan. 
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Died. Princess Clara, 66, relict of Ger- 
man Prince Franz von Hatzfeldt und von 
Wildenburg-Schonstein; from a heart at- 
tack; in London. Princess Clara’s father, 
a pauperish grocer of Sacramento, Calif., 
was drowned when she was one year old. 
She was then adopted by her uncle-by- 
marriage, famed California railroad pio- 
neer Collis P. Huntington. He left her 
$75,000,000. In 1889, a famed California 
beauty, she met and married Prince Franz, 
went to live on the Rhine. The Prince's 
extravagant gambling career made it neces- 
sary for him to expatriate himself and his 
wife. They moved to London. Splen- 
dorous as hostess & socialite was Princess 
Clara in both Germany and England. At 
one London bal masque she wore toe rings 
of diamonds. 

eee 


Died. Prof. Henry Burchard Fine, 70, 
dean of Princeton scientists, able mathe- 
matician, acting President (1910-12) fol- 
lowing Woodrow Wilson; when struck by 
an auto while bicycle riding; in Princeton, 
N. j. 

; ——_. 

Died. Count Luigi Cadorna, 78, war- 
time Commander in Chief of the Italian 
Army; from a cerebral blood clot; in 
Bordighera, Italy. 

—® 

Died. Winfield Taylor Durbin, 81, one- 
time Republican Governor of Indiana 
(1901-05), financier (banks, public utili- 
ties), Civil & Spanish War veteran. of 
Anderson, Ind.; of bronchial pneumonia; 
in Anderson. 
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CINEMA 








The New Pictures 


My Man. In 1921 Fannie Brice worked 
into her act in the Ziegfeld Follies a Chan- 
ning Pollock translation of the French tune 
“Mon Homme.” She knew that if her man 
got another chance, he would go straight. 
“No matter what he is,” she sang, “I am 
his .. .” and the song, sung well enough 
to be effective even if it had not had any 
particular significance, moved her hearers 
to an extraordinary pitch of sentiment be- 
cause they knew that her husband, Jules 
W. (“Nicky”) Arnstein, was serving sen- 
tence at the federal penitentiary at Leaven- 
worth. Now, in her first picture, she sings 
“My Man” again and also her other fa- 
mous songs, “I’m an Indian” and “Sec- 
ond Hand Rose”; she recites ‘““Mrs. Cohen 
at the Beach.” The plot is what it has 
to be to give her a chance to do her stuff. 
As a sewing-machine girl in a costume fac- 
tory, she sings for the other girls at lunch, 
sings at the annual picnic, sings for the 
famed theatrical producer when he sends 
for her. Her singing and acting under 
Archie Mayo’s directing make a trite story 
new and interesting, and give Warner 
Brothers a° hit almost as potent as The 
Singing Fool. 

Born Borach, daughter of a French Jew 
who ran saloons in Newark, Brooklyn and 
Manhattan, Fannie Brice was romantic 
partly because she was homely and awk- 
ward. When she got a job in a depart- 
ment store she pretended she was starving 
and her father was blind; when the girls 
and the floor superintendent gave her pres- 
ents and money, she laughed and said that 
she was only fooling. At Keeney’s Vaude- 
ville House in Brooklyn when she was 13 
she won $10 on amateur night singing 
“When You Know You're Not Forgotten 
by the Girl You Can’t Forget.” She danced 
in Cohan and Harris’ chorus; in bur- 
lesque she sang some of Irving Berlin’s 
first songs; when she was 17 Ziegfeld 
headlined her in the Follies of 1910; two 
years ago she made her début as a dra- 
matic actress in Fanny. She had an opera- 
tion on her hooked nose to make her better 
looking, but she said; “I’d rather not be 
beautiful. It’s hard to get a line on your- 
self if you’re beautiful.” One St. Patrick’s 
Day “Nicky” Arnstein, sought throughout 
the U. S. for his share in a $5,000,000 bond 
robbery, got into a cab at his front door 
and drove through a police parade to head- 
quarters where he gave himself up. Fannie 
Brice paid for his defense. Although she 
owns a monkey, occasionally paints por- 
traits, and likes to ride, she is one of the 
most original, unaffected, and forceful per- 
sonalities in the show business. 

o-—- 

The Haunted House. People have a 
peculiar and rather disagreeable way of 
reacting to dramas and pictures that are 
meant to be frightening. They laugh. 
Their laughter, of course, is not an expres- 
sion of humor but simply of nervousness, a 
way of reminding themselves that it’s all 
make-believe. When an insane murderer 
fixes his gaze on Chester Conklin’s twitch- 
ing face, they laugh; when a hairy hand 
comes out of a wall and yanks a beautiful 
girl into a secret passage, they laugh; they 











CHESTER CONKLIN 
. was ogled by an insane murderer. 


laugh at abduction, poisoning, ghosts. That 
the squeals of expected, shivery laughter 
greeted this adaptation of one of Owen 
Davis’ less terrifying plays was mainly 
brought about by Director Benjamin 
Christensen who gave a trite plot (heirs 
looking for money in a millionaire’s man- 
sion) better treatment than it deserved. 
Best shot: top of a spruce wagging like a 
sinister head against a window in a storm. 

The Circus Kid. When the greatest 
lion-tamer in the world started drinking, he 
got scared of the lions. One day the tight- 
rope walker gave him back his nerve by” 
indicating that she liked him. The night 
he was to make his comeback, he saw her 
kissing the other lion-tamer. Later, drunk, 
he was mortally wounded rescuing his rival 
from a hungry lion and died with his head 
in the tight-rope walker’s lap. Not new, 
not dull, not convincing, not unconvincing. 
The Circus Kid is not a bad picture to see 
if there is nothing good to see. 

ee Se 

Revenge. Dolores Del Rio can stamp 
her foot, toss her head, show her teeth, 
snap her fingers in a way that makes you 
look at her; still more, she can twitch her 
eyebrow.* Sometimes it is one eyebrow, 
sometimes the other. Like those lads who, 
in school, have awed companions by a 
strange ability to flex their ears, Dolores 
Del Rio has awed nations of cinema-seers 
with her eyebrows. A _ bear-tamer, now, 
she twitches scorn for gentlemanly suitors, 
then pretends fury at Jorga, big brigand 
who beats her and cuts off her hair; at 
last a swift yet languid twitch of both eye- 
brows together indicates her subjection. 
Clever at pictorial arrangements of Holly- 
wood extras dressed as musical comedy 
gypsies, Director Edwin Carewe has not 
managed to make exciting the routine 
masochism of his heroine. 





*Just before Revenge opened in Manhattan 
Jaime Del Rio, divorced husband of Dolores, died 
in a German sanitorium after having been as- 
sured of her love. (Time, Dec, 17). 
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A necessity 


of modern life” 
Leading Doctors Say: 


you’re geared up to the modern 
I tempo—doing something every sec- 
ond—it’s as necessary to take a winter 
vacation as it is to take any. Leading 
physicians recommend it. A recent in- 
vestigation reveals that over 90% actually 
prescribe ocean travel for certain of their 
patients. 96% favor an annual winier 
vacation for busy people over 45 years 
of age. 


Mediterranean Cruises 
by famous White Star liners 


Find new health, new vigor, new im- 
pressions along these glamorous shores. 
Visit in luxury Madeira, Gibraltar, Al- 
giers, Monte Carlo, Italy,Greece, Turkey, 
the Holy Land and Egypt. Stopovers 
from ship to ship; also optional return 
from north European port. $695 (up) 
all expenses included. 


S. S. Adriatic Jan. 10 and Feb. 28 
S. S. Laurentic Jan. 19 and Mar. 9 


(Also TOURIST Third Cabin accommodations at $395, 
including complete shore program.) 


For full information apply to No. 1 Broadway, 
New York, our offices elsewhere, or authorized 
steamship agent. 


WHITE STAR LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


BRIDGE PRIZES 
and GIFTS 


The question of bridge prizes is be- 
coming more and more perplexing to 
the hostess and bridge club. 











We have solved this problem by offer- 
ing to the bridge enthusiast a large 
and varied assortment of popular and 
low-priced Bridge Prizes, ideal for 


Christmas Gifts. 


Write immediately for our beautifully 
illustrated free catalogue and special 
offer. 


ARTHUR HENRY 
NOVELTY COMPANY 


Suite 1204, Dept. T 
40 East 49th Street, New York City 


COLDS 


the truth about how to 


prevent and cure them 
by H. D. VAN GAASBEEFK, M.D. 


Free yourself from the danger of colds. Stop experi- 
menting with patent medicines. Stop doping yourself. 
Don't risk letting your cold hang on. Fluor pneumonia 
may develop. Learn how to get rid of yours scientifically, 
safely and quickly. Save yourself unnecessary misery, 
sickness and risk. Learn the truth. Send for “COLDS 
—the truth about how to prevent and cure them,”” by H. D. 
Van Gaasbeek, M.D. This invaluable little pamphlet 
tells you everything, Dr. Van Gaasbeek has discovered in 
his experience with tens of thousands of cases. It ex- 
plains what to do and what not to do as clearly as this 
wise old physician could if you had the privilege of a per- 
sonal consultation. Only one dollar, postpaid. Just pina 
dollar bill to this ad, with your address and mail KEEP 
WELL INSTITUTE, Dept. B., Merion, Pa. 
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“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 











Baron Krupp von Bohlen und Hal- 
bach, husband of Bertha Krupp,* spoke 
last week in Essen at the unveiling of a 
monument to the 13 employes of the 
Krupp Works who were killed by French 
occupation troops in a 1923 riot. Said he: 
“Every German should think. daily and 
hourly of this miserable French sanguinary 
act. What the French did to the Germans 
cries for vengeance and revenge. How ter- 
vently we must hate has been taught us by 
the French. This hate should be holy to 
us. It should be handed down as a legacy 
from generation to generation until that 
hour when freedom and the fulfillment of 
the Fatherland’s aims have been attained.” 


—ao—— 


Mrs. Alanson Bigelow Houghton, 
wife of the U. S. Ambassador to the Court 
of St. James’s, on her way to a smart Lon- 
don dinner, stepped from her limousine 
into an open coal chute, partly disap- 
peared. Helped out, Mrs. Houghton found 
she had sprained her ankle, went dinner- 
less back to the embassy. 


S 








Anne Nichols, playwright, took the 
witness stand, last week in Manhattan, in 
her $3,000,000 suit against the Universal 
Pictures Corp. for alleged pirating of her 
play, Abie’s Irish Rose, in a Universal 
movie called The Cohens and the Kellys. 
Specimen questions & answers: 

Q: “Have you ever studied dramatic 
art?” 

Miss Nichols: 
my heart.” 

Q: “Are you familiar with contem- 
porary drama?” 

Miss Nichols: “I can’t say that I am. 
Things just come to me and I put them on 
paper 

Miss Nichols also testified that she had 
never read Shakespeare, but that she had 
heard of the character of Shylock. The 
defense was attempting to show that the 
theme of Abie’s Irish Rose was as old as 
Shakespeare. 

In court, Miss Nichols wore a mink coat 
and a velvet toque. Abie’s Irish Rose has 
earned for her a personal profit of some 
$6,000,000. As a movie (Paramount), it 
is still running in the U. S. As a play, it 
opened last week in Berlin. 


an). 
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Eugene O’Neill, playwright, _ big- 
mystery-man of Shanghai, Honolulu, South 
Sea Islands, South Pole, Manila, Rapallo, 
Manhattan, Cape Cod and points north, 
east, south & west, has confessed and 
proven that he is none other than himself. 
It all happened this way. Playwright 
O'Neill has visited, been rumored to have 
visited, or said he was going to visit the 
above places. Actually, he left Shanghai, 
China, a fortnight ago, when snoops and 
gossips annoyed him (Time, Dec. 24). 
Last week, he turned up in Manila, Philip- 
pine Islands, under the name of “The Rev. 


*Active, potent Elder Daughter & Heir of 
the late last male Krupp. She directed the vast 
Krupp Works during the World War. 


“No. I just wrote from 








William O’Brien”; he identified himself by 
showing a passport and an old account 
book with entries of royalties from his 
play Anna Christie.* Said he: “My plays 
are public, but my life should be private.” 
He hinted that his next destination would 
be Rapallo, Italy, where he plans to finish 
a cinema scenario. 

His son, Eugene O'Neill Jr., a freshman 
at Yale, refused to comment on his father’s 
globe-trotting. 








Henry Ford added another generality 
to his large list.+ Said he, in an inter- 
view in the January McClure’s: “This 
globe has been inhabited by intelligent 
people millions of times, and very ancient 
people, I believe, were highly deveivped in 
the arts and sciences. . . . Iam sure they 
had the automobile, the radio, the air- 
plane—everything that we have, or its 
equivalent, and perhaps many things that 
we have yet to discover.” Historians and 
geologists, with whom Mr. Ford has not 
always agreed, did not agree with him in 
this case. 

Theodore and Kermit Roosevelt, 
sons of the late hunter-President, arrived 
last week in Rangoon, sojourned with Gov- 
ernor Sir Charles Innes of Burma, pre- 
pared to push on into the jungle, there to 
hunt big game and gather strange speci- 
mens. 








Mrs. Oscar S. Straus, 70, widow of the 
late Secretary of Commerce & Labor under 
Roosevelt, friend of the late Hunter Carl 
E. Akeley, will sail on Jan. 19 for Africa, 
push up the river Nile, into the Living- 
stone Mountains, in quest of birds, beasts 
and vegetation for the American Museum 
of Natural History. No gun-toter, she will 
use the camera. 





Maude Adams, 56, will sail for India 
in January to direct the production of a 
cinema (in colors) of Rudyard Kipling’s 
Kim. When she returns to the U. S., she 
plans to go on the road with dramatic 
readings of her oldtime successes (Peter 
Pan, What Every Woman Knows, etc.). 
Her home is at Ronkonkoma, Long Island. 
o-—- 

Queen Victoria of Sweden who is gen- 
erally indisposed and keeps to her hotel on 
the Riviera, received last week an island in 
the Swiss Lake Constance from her late 
brother, Prince Max of Baden, onetime 
Imperial Chancellor to Wilhelm II of 
Germany, and first to announce his abdi- 
cation. 











Vv 


Cornelius Vanderbilt Jr. received 
from his father and mother a check for 
$1,000,000 to pay off the creditors of his 
defunct tabloid newspapers. One million, 
two hundred fifty-seven thousand dollars 
of his heritage was also released for him 
to repay persons who lost money in back- 
ing his papers. This means that he was 
completely reconciled with his father, 
Brig. Gen. Cornelius Vanderbilt, who had 
not approved of the newspaper ventures. 
After the family reunion, in Manhattan, 
Vanderbilt Jr. left for his ranch near Reno, 
Nev., to spend the holidays with his sec- 

*The United Press was the first to locate Play- 
wright O'Neill in Manila. 

tA fortnight ago (Time, Dec. 24), Mr. Ford 
said: “No successful boy ever saved any money.” 








ond wife, the former Mrs. Mary Weir 


Logan. 
—_—o—_ 


Burges Johnson, 51, has written pleas- 
ant books for children and for grown-ups, 
too—Bashful Ballads, The Bubble Books, 
etc. From 1915 to 1926, he was professor 
of English at Vassar College (female), 
where his courses were well liked. Last 
week, he made a speech in Chicago: 
“There no longer are any effective cuss 
words. Profanity is just a greeting, an 
indication of closest friendship and re- 
gard.” Professor Johnson is now on the 
payroll of Syracuse University. 


MEDICINE 


Flu Fear 


History and legend are filled with 
plagues, most horrific of which was the 
Black Death which scourged Europe in 
the middle of the Fifteenth Century. 
When Boccaccio’s characters fled Flor- 
ence in 1438 and spent their exile telling 
the stories of the Decameron, they thus 
escaped a swift, nauseous blight which, so 
the tales run, made dark convulsions of 
men’s faces, twisted tortures of their 
bodies. 

_No such macabre romancing is possible 
with influenza epidemics. They are exten- 
sive, exasperating to the medical profes- 
sion, sometimes desolating. But even when 
their death toll is enormous they make no 
lurid history. Influenza is too subtle a 
disease to lend itself to ghastly poetics. 

In the past weeks nationwide sniffling, 
coughing and dull fevers have heralded 
the spread of influenza. Unlike the famed 
epidemic of 1918, the disease spread from 
west to east.* Last week the U. S. Public 
Health Service in Washington estimated 
that 700,000 persons had the disease, with 
a possible peak of 3,000,000 cases. Kansas 
was dangerously affected. The northeast- 
ern states seemed exempt. 

The Public Health Service saw no cause 
for panicky fears. In 1918 about 450.000 
persons died of influenza. Last week 43 
out of 78 principal cities reported the 
comparatively small death total of 379. 
Everywhere the disease was mild, not vir- 
ulent. The mortality rate for influenza is 
low. Some specialists maintain that death 
never occurs unless there are complica- 
tions. The Public Health Service urged 
sleep, food, exercise, avoidance of crowds. 

They could do little else. The infiuenza 
bacillus has never been isolated. Hence a 
specific cure or preventative has yet to be 
developed. But the nostrum men, flourish- 
ing in a medicinal half-world, made the 
most of last week’s threat of epidemic. 
To the newspapers they went with their 
cleverly evasive advertisements to allure 
the flu-fearful. Such an advertisement 
was that for Japanese Oil (EN-AR-CO), 
which under the arousing headline FLU 
EPIDEMIC described the oil’s use for 
head colds, sore throats, chest colds. Per- 
haps even more persuasive were advertise- 
ments for Turpo, Nozol, Harrison’s Heart 
O’Orange, Calotabs, Mu-Sol-Dent, Bul- 
garian Herb Tea. 

*Pandemics (worldwide epidemics) generally 
move westward. The U. S. influenza epidemic in 
1918 was part of a pandemic, supposedly having 
its origin in Spain. 
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Capacity 
Greatly Inereaseds 
Smoke Absolutely Eliminated’’ 


Thar is what Paul A. Hoffman, President of the 

Board of Education, Stevens Point, Wisconsin, and 

an engineer himself, says about the Combustioneer 
installed in the Stevens Point school house. And 
every other user of Combustioneer, the successful 
automatic coal feeding and coal burning machine 
for all types of boilers, joins in the chorus. 
Combustioneer has made good all its clain.s under 
the boilers of hundreds of users. It will mal. good 
under your boiler. 


Automatic combustion is the only method which 
will attain scientific efficiency and utilize all possible 
heat units. Combustioneer provides this increased 


efficiency under any boiler, power or heating, and 

burns screenings, always the lowest priced fuel on 

the market. You cannot afford to continue with 

wasteful, obsolete handfiring another day. Ask us 
to makea survey of your boiler room—without obli- 
gation — and determine the proper Combustioneer 
installation, It can be installed overnight, and start 
making savings for you at once. 


Write Us Today 
COMBUSTIONEER, Inc. 


1829 S. 55th Ave. :: Cicero Station, Chicago, Il. 








FOR POWER 


buStioneet 


AND HEATING 


For Heating 
and 
For Power 


Combustioneer is the successful auto- 
matic coal feeding, coal burning stoker 
for all types of boilers, burning screen- 
ings, the lowest priced coal, smoke- 
lessly, and with high efficiency. It 
makes no difference whether your load 
is heavy or light, your boiler cast iron 
or steel, your pressure low or high, 
Combustioneer with its simple reliable 
automatic operation, will give you efhi- 
cient service at all times. Installation 
can be made without upsetting produc- 
tion, or putting the boiler out of service 
except for a few hours. Do not waste 
mopey any longer by obsolete costly 


hand-firing. Write us today 


Reduces Fuel Costs 


“Burning 1-14” screenings, the net 
result is a saving of $4.70 per day on 
fuel alone.” —Crystal Ice & Fuel Com- 
pany, Danville, IMlinois. 


VY 
Controls Steam Pressure 


“We have a shock load because of our 
hammers, and we are pleased to say 
our steam pressure is constant.” 
Machinery Forging Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Y 
Pays for Itself 


“Our entire saving by the installation 
of the Combustioneer is approximately 
$100.00 per month.”—Ideal Steam 
Baths, Superior, Wisconsin. 


Y 


Eliminates Smoke 


“Another important point with us is 
the elimination of smoke, though we 
are burning smoky coals.”—Bon Ton 
Wet & Dry Laundries, Chicago, Illinois. 


YS 


Saves Labor 


“Our engineer now spends only about 
20% of his time in the boiler room, 
this being worth $1,000.00 a year to 
us.”—Mt. Clemens Sanitary Laundry, 
Mt. Clemens, Michigan. 


YS 


For Power or Heating 
There is a Combustioneer for every 
size of boiler, and every kind of service. 
Our Engineers will suggest the right 
installation for your boiler. 


Ask for these 

folders — 

Heating or 
Power 
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NEW 


ROCHESTEI 


g Paes are NEW 
OPPORTUNITIES for profit — 


to what extent will you benefit from them? 


VER has there been a period in the United 
\ States comparableto the past few years. Never 
have there been the opportunities for produc- 

tive use of capital. As a result we have today more 
investors, with more money for investment than any 
other nation. While it is problematical whether the 
uprush of prosperity will continue uninterrupted, it 
is certain that there willcontinue to be splendid oppor- 
tunities for the productive use of investment funds. 


What Form of Investment is Best? 


The rise, however, has been too rapid for a// groups 
to continue upward unabated. Moreover, interest 
swings from one industry to another. Only a short 
while ago radio stocks were practically unheard of. 
Chain store securities were highly questionable. 
What happened in each case is a matter of history. 
On the other hand, farm mortgages—not so many 
years ago considered comparable to government 
bonds in safety—havecost investorsstaggering sums. 


In short, no investor can afford even to attempt to 
adhere rigidly to a fixed policy. He must keep—not 
only abreast—but ahead of conditions, if he is to 
profit by the mew industries, the mew groups, the 
new Opportunities that are constantly cropping up. 

A Greater Need Than Ever Before 
That is why the Brookmire Economic Service was 
organized 25 years ago. Today, it is not only better 
qualified than ever before to provide thorough- 
going, productive investment counsel, but the need 
for such counsel is infinitely greater. In the past, 
when we had “‘bull markets’’ and ‘‘bear markets’’ 
all stocks had a distinct tendency to move together. 
The man whose judgment on the trend was correct 
was fairly likely to profit even with more or less 
random purchases. That day is gone. Now, one group 
may and does advance swiftly, at exactly the time 
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others are declining. Success in investment today 
requires not only the knowledge of the major 
trend, but of different industries, and of the companies 
in these industries. 


Now, more than ever, it is the informed investor 
who will profit. And, ét is Brookmire’s sole business 
to keep investors informed. 


Judge for Yourself 


Your best basis for judgment as to our ability to 
help you make money is our record. 

This record is open for inspection. We urge you 
to ask your bank regarding us, to consult any 
financial authority, to send for a complete descrip- 
tion of the Service. Apply any test you like and then 
determine whether it will prove to your profit to 
secure Brookmire advice on your investments. The 
coupon will bring information that will show just 
how you can apply this advice. But remember, 
before sending it, that we do not advocate in-and- 
out trading. The average individual is certain to 
lose money in trying to catch the ‘‘short swings’, 
and we do not attempt to advise anyone on this basis. 


If you appreciate the tremendous odds against 
success through speculation, if you want to 
build up your capital steadily, with safety and 
without worry, and if you have available funds 
sufficient to 
enable you to 
profit by our 
recommenda- 
tions :— then 
here is some- 
thing that you 
cannot afford 
not to investi- 
gate. 


Inquiries from West of the Rockies should be addressed to the 
Brookmire Economic Service, Russ Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 


» Brooxmire Economic Service, INc. 
551 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Pe te send me the description of 
your Service and include copy of 
your current bulletin, analyzing the 
trend of prices and the position of 
certain specific securities. xqy-x2 


Amount I have now in securities or that is 
available for investment is $ 


sU ALO ower : - 
BUFFAI Plan for those whose principal is above a certain 


amount, this information will be helpful in en- 


ae is not essential, but since there is a od 
ablingusto forward to you the properinformation. 








